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RECITALIZING 


pee QR the larger part of humanity 
Recitalizing is only a matter of 
playing in Church for two 
years, and then, presto. How 
would it work if piano teachers 
were suddenly to germinate on the same 
principle? How many pianists could 
give a recital without being hated? And 
of those merely tolerated, how many of 
them should escape through Allied 
mercy—than which none is more credu- 
lous or tender hearted? No. The 
trouble with the concert organ is not the 
organ. Neither is the public to blame 
for staying away; what more could they 
do? The portion of the public that is 
to blame for the poor attendance at organ 
recitals is that portion that has attended. 
Fostering a thing that is beneath a given 
standard is dangerous business. It is 
fatal. 

Germany and Germans tried to fool 
themselves and to-day nobody respects 
anything German. In spite of the 
famous Golden Rule and an equally 
famous Commandment, we cannot love 
a German as he is constituted to-day. 
Now if any man should be outlandish 
enough to compare the Organ World 
with a German we should proceed with 
his extermination at once without further 
trial. But every man in the civilized 
world—and in Germany, too, for that 
matter—has a horrible example before 
him of the results of trying eternally to 
fool all of your brains all of the time; 
pretty soon it leads to no brains. 

The free-for-nothing organ recital was 
appallingly popular (among organists) 
several years ago, but it was not good- 
for-nothing, nor has it died yet. There’s 
nothing like a good rabid carbuncle or 
two for putting a man in fine fighting 
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trim; try it. And there’s nothing like 
a good roaring fire for cleaning a house 
of an undesirable top floor tenant, though 
it may prove a bit expensive. So there 
was nothing like the free-for-all Give 
a Recital movement for bringing Ameri- 
can organists to a point relatively near 
the spot where the organ world could be 
knocked on the head and awakened to 
the realization that it takes a concert 
organist to give a recital, and it takes 
a fine modern American organ and a fine 
program of varied organ music, with a 
discriminating—but not too discrimina- 
ting—use of all the fancy solo voices in 
the instrument to make the recital in- 
teresting. 

It is not the organ that is at fault. 
What if most of its tones are dead? 
Most of the members of Trinity Church 
are dead, too. In fact, most of the mem- 
bers of any old Church are dead, but we 
don’t carry a collection basket among 
the tomb-stones on Sunday ‘morning. 
Most of the dead organ tones will remain 
dead so long as Diapasons are the cry, 
but we don’t have to live on a Diapason; 
let us try the orchestral voices, the 
strings, and the organ solo tones for a 
change. We do well when we use them. 
The public be Diapasoned is a hard cry. 
We could cajole them much easier if we 
Vox Humanad and Chimed them a little. 
Let’s try it. We've tried the other long 
enough, and when a war comes along the 
Government sits down and looks at us 
askance. Let’s reform. 


T H E P RICE 


==, UT the concert organist must 
pay an awful price. He must 
overcome the six-day frigid 

Church and the seventh-day 

frigid congregation. Charles 
Heinroth has done it beautifully, and— 
behold a Concert Artist. He must also 
emulate McAdoo. There is no instru- 
ment on earth, and I hope none in 
heaven, so tremendous in its mastery. 
Stupendous labors in superhuman quan- 
tities must be expended before anything 
like smooth organ playing can result. 
Registration, which comprises or will 
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comprise in the future ninety per cent 
of organ playing, adds an entirely new 
world for the player’s mind to roam, con- 
quer, and rule. Possibly if Art could be 
omitted forever from organ playing— 
some moderns are trying it—the thing 
would be much easier; the technic we 
kill ourselves over in our early lives 
would be the thing and we could all 
become great even before we became 
alumni. A pretty mess that would be, 
but never mind; it’s all for Art. 

But it won’t do. The pianola has us 
on the run and we must keep going till 
we find a place in which to fortify our- 
selves and charge the enemy; in that day 
the public will be with us: the public is 
always with a man against a machine. 

Another price the concert organist 
must pay is the price’ of his personal 
liberty. After all, the maximum of tol- 
erable law makes the maximum of liberty 
and safety; let the concert organist live 
by law. When he has an engagement 


beyond his own console let him guard 
his physical strength, his mental poise, 
his artistic sensibilities as jealously as 
he would guard the sword that slew Will 


Hohenzollern were it in his possession. 
Hearing too much music is as fatal in 
such preparation as thinking or playing 
too much music. Far better for such a 
period are technical exercises which give 
no musical satisfaction. The artist who 
goes to his key-board hungry for his own 
music will make a fair showing of it. 
He who goes with every note perfectly 
recorded on a fresh memory goes with a 
tremendous handicap; that’s the one 
great argument against memorizing, and 
there are others. 

A price for the average organist to 
pay is the price of the vain satisfaction 
he gets out of giving recitals he is not 
competent to give and of offering recital 
engagements to others such as him- 
self: the fad of having Adam Noiseman 
give a recital simply because he has a 
prominent church in Delaphilia is all 
wrong. It is criminal. For this season 
why not try the experiment of engaging 
recitalists from the handful of men doing 
concertizing on a business basis, and pay 
them for it? That’s one way of raising 
the standard of Organ Playing here in 
America. It’s a good way. 





THINK IT OVER 


AST and greatest of the absurd- 
ities of Kecitalizing is the last 
train before the recital, upon 
which the recitalist comes glee- 
fully riding in. Better were it 

for the train to be wrecked fifty miles 
away than for him to reach his destina- 
tion at that hour. If an organ has two 
hundred voices it will be an easy thing 
to concertize on, providing the console is 
standardized and the recitalist knows 
just where each individual voice is; 
those conditions may be looked forward 
to in heaven. If it has twenty voices he 
will probably have no difficulty in find- 
ing each one of them, but heaven be 
merciful to him, or better yet, heaven 
damn him and be merciful to the audi- 
ence, if he has not acquainted himself 
thoroughly with each voice and with each 
of the thousands of combinations of 
tones of which even so miniature an in- 
strument is capable. 

The piano produces but one kind of 
tone and the audience expects nothing 
more. The voice, on the other hand, 
produces two kinds of tone, tolerable 
and intolerable, and the public has 
learned to expect the latter. But the 
organ has literally millions of tones and 
gradations of tones and the public wants 
to be tickled. It doesn’t mind being in- 
timidated now and then, but for the most 
part it wants Bach to sound like music 
(not like organ) and it wants otherwise 
to be tickled, tickled, tickled. 

It’s a fickle mission to tickle the public, 
but what else are we going to do? The 
Government has its parental eye—than 
which none is wiser—on us. We know 
what it will do to us and it won’t apolo- 
gize first either. 

Now the mission of the Theatre is to 
educate the public and make them think ; 
but the Theatre forgot all about its mis- 
sion when the dollar mark was invented, 
and now it just tries to please. The 
Government says, Well done, good and 
pleasing Theatre, enter into the joys of 
the Essential Industries. 

What will we get? 
a good time to think. 





At any rate it’s 
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HE convention of the National 
Association of Organists is 
held in summer. That of 1917 
ran into torrid heat at Spring- 
field, Mass. That of 1918 was 
well-nigh drowned in a deluge of rain at 
Portland, Maine. The rain was perhaps 
the lesser of the two evils. Springfield’s 
excessive heat dogged the delegate’s foot- 
steps wherever he went. He was equally 
uncomfortable on the street, in the hotel, 
and in the convention hall. In Portland, 
however, once he had made his way to 
the place of meeting he experienced no 
further physical discomfort, however 
furiously the rain pelted without. Dur- 
ing the three days of the convention more 
than three inches fell, a copious supply 
tor a full summer month 





T H E 3 L A Cc E 





THE sessions of the Convention were 
held in a room in City Hall, the recitals 
in the adjoining Municipal Auditorium. 
About one hundred and fifty delegates 
registered. The sessions were open to 
the general public, but there were few 
visitors. Even at the recitals only the 
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first balcony of the Auditorium was 
thrown open, and that was never more 
than half filled, the audience consisting 
largely of Convention delegates. An ad- 
mission fee was charged to the recitals, 
but delegates were admitted on payment 
of the war tax. 

The room selected for the general ses- 
sions of the Convention was unfortunate. 
It was conveniently located in close prox- 
imity to the entrance of the building, but 
was so noisy that halfway back it was 
impossible to follow the remarks of most 
of the speakers. Three sides were ex- 
posed to the street, and passing trolley 
cars and motors created a background of 
roarings and clangings above which the 
human voice strove almost in vain to 
make itself heard. The municipal organ, 
on the other hand, was wholly adequate 
to the needs of the occasion. It is an 
Austin, built in 1912 and equipped with 
everything needed by the modern recital- 
ist, including a thunder box and a fire 
alarm. . 





E N NM -E NN FT 


One of the delegates described the 1918 
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N. A. O. convention as “ entertaining”. 
It was. The local committee, aided and 
abetted by the local music commission- 
ers, had planned various jollifications. 
The first evening a reception was held 
at Falmouth Hotel; and later in the week 
there was at the same hostelry a supper 
after the evening recital, which proved to 
be a midnight supper because of a heavy 
shower that held the delegates prisoners 
in City Hall. A sight-seeing motor trip 
gave the delegates a bowing acquaintance 
with points of interest in the city itself 
and on the shores of Cape Elizabeth. 
There would have been a half-day’s sail 
among the islands of Casco Bay if the 
weather clerk hadn’t frowned on such 
frivolity and sent in a “ pea-soup” fog, 
—so dense it could almost be “cut with 
a knife.” And there was a miniature 
storm on the big organ—a daily summer 
occurrence in Portland—played so real- 
istically that delegates were observed 
reaching involuntarily for their umbrellas 
or trying to brush raindrops from their 
coats. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





Some of the papers were entertaining, 
«some instructive ; and some were a happy 


blend of the two. It is an encouraging 
sign of the times to find musicians like 
Goodrich and Marshall of Boston and 
Sammond of Brooklyn absorbed in pro- 
viding music for our army and navy 
boys. They are so absorbed in it 
that when they tell others of their ex- 
periences the very ‘air in their vicinity 
becomes electrically charged,—which per- 
haps accounts for the occurrence. of 
violent electrical storms during the 
night following their addresses. Their 
enthusiasm was contagious. Led by 
a stentorian voice from Mr. Mar- 
shall’s_ choir, the Convention body 
caught the camp spirit and joined 
lustily in singing “Mr. Zip-Zip” ; and one 
and all, men and women alike, were 
heard indulging musically in a species of 
profanity that certainly was not eccles- 
iastical. One whole evening was devoted 
to an illustrated lecture on the Poilu, his 
habits, his music and his general loveable- 
ness, by Reginald McAll, an overseas 
Y. M. C. A. worker with the French 
army. It was interesting to compare the 
saner, simpler spirit that animates the 
French soldier, after four weary years 
of warfare, with our own effort to create 
an artificial hatred of “the Bosche” in 
order to foster the fighting spirit. 
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Equally entertaining though quite dif- 
ferent, of practical value to organists who 
play in cinema houses as well as of in- 
terest to the rest of us who realize that 
organ music in movie theatres has come 
to stay, was a morning session held at 
the Strand theatre. Rollo Maitland of 
Philadelphia gave an object lesson in 
how a screen play should be accompan- 
ied. Many organists seem to feel that 
noise, which they dignify with the name 
of music, is of first importance. Mr. 
Maitland taught us, by precept and by 
example, that “ the play’s the thing.” The 
screen action chosen was in itself inter- 
esting; but to many of the delegates a 
greater interest attached itself to their 
oft-repeated experiment of trying to 
focus their attention on the music. In 
every instance, I believe, both the com- 
position and its rendition proved to be 
so thoroughly in harmony with the spirit 
of the play that in a few moment’s one’s 
attention returned unconsciously to the 
picture, and the music, as music, was 
wholly forgotten. No higher praise can 


be given Mr. Maitland’s exposition of his 


subject. Like a good accompanist on the 
concert stage, a movie player must sacri- 
fice his own personality. It is his duty 
to paint the emotional background, and 
so long as this is harmonious, music and 
musician alike should be forgotten. Mr. 
Maitland’s selections covered a wide 
range, from ragtime to Beethoven So- 
natas. Many delegates, I am sure, real- 
ized for the first time from his playing 
the true dignity of movie theatre music. 





BEING FARTICUL A B® 





ALTHOUGH entertainment in some form 
played a considerable part in the scheme 
of the Convention, it was not all enter- 
tainment. Some of the papers and dis- 
cussions were along wholly serious lines. 
Of these the first place, if only because 
of its timeliness and because of its ap- 
plication to musicians as a professional 
body, must be given to Miles Martin’s 
paper on “ Being Particular.” Mr. Mar- 
tin did not tell us how to be particular. 
Perhaps the art of being particular lies 
in being particular. Of all professional 
men, none is less particular than the mu- 
sician—if by being particular is meant 


being exact in one’s knowledge and sci- 
entific in its application. The musician 
deals with a stuff that is less tangible per- 
haps, than materia mechanica, and he 
makes this his excuse for slovenliness. 
Clearness of thought and logical appli- 
cation of fundamental principles are irk- 
some to him. He prefers to be and to 
remain “impressionistic”; and his im- 
pressionism is so vague that his pupils 
are never able to pin him down to ex- 
planations, his choir finds him erratic, 
his business associates despair of getting 
anything definite out of him, and the 
world at large comes to treat him as a 
more or less irresponsible child from 
whom little is to be expected. Mr. Mar- 
tin needs no better illustration of mu- 
sicians not being particular than the 
general run of papers at a musician’s 
convention. A man is asked by the pro- 
gram committee to prepare a paper on 
a certain subject ; and he agrees to do so. 
But when the paper is read it may turn 
out to be on almost any subject or on 
none at all. Long experience in listening 
to musicians’ papers inclines me to the 
belief that it is seldom that a musician 
binds himself to a strict elaboration of 
the subject he has undertaken. Truly, 
musicians have not learned and are not 
encouraged to learn The Art of Being 
Particular in the preparation of papers 
and addresses. Therefore, I regard Mr. 
Martin’s paper as of first importance 
among the serious suggestions offered to 
the convention. 





CcCHoTre,. A .N THEM 


Tue choir and arithem are closely allied 
subjects of perennial interest to church 
organists, and they received a goodly 
share of attention. In Westfield, N. J., 
Miss Bray has worked out a plan for 
holding together efficient bodies of vol- 
unteer church singers, and her paper im- 
parted the secret to others. Walter 
Gale of the Broadway Tabernacle gave 
the Convention a practical lesson in 
choir training. He organized the con- 
vention body into an impromptu choir 
and taught it to sing West’s “ Hide Me 
Under the Shadow,” with all the finish 
of professional choristers, I am sure. 
Prof. MacDougal—by the way, a man 
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who does stick to his subject—traced the 
evolution of the anthem from ancient 
plain song and suggested some valuable 
lessons. The subject announced for dis- 
cussion at the anthem conference was 
all-embracing. “ Are the spirit and form 
of Bach’s church music an adequate ex- 
pression of the devotional needs of to- 
day; or is the modern Romantic style to 
be used as a greater spiritual aid?’ Two 
words, “devotional” and “ spiritual,” 
should have been the keynotes of the 
discussion. As a matter of fact they 
were ignored. The pith of the subject 
was never dug into. The principles 
underlying both Bach and modern church 
composition were not analyzed in their 
application to the theme under discus- 
sion. It is undeniable that the anthem, 
as used by the rank and file of choir- 
masters, is formally rather than spirit- 
ually of value to the church service. It is 
a thing that the congregation endures, 
rather than an essential of worship. A 
serious discussion of anthem composition 
and anthem use, from the spiritual and 
devotional angle, would have been of in- 
estimable value to the delegates. All 
organists need to get a firmer grasp of 
fundamental principles, in order to 
make intelligent use of the anthem ma- 
terial that is available, be it Bach or 
‘Harry Rowe Shelley. 





cNTE RP RET A TT ON 





FREDERICK SCHLIEDER’S paper on 
“Rhythmic Values in Interpretation ” 
was of exceptional interest. Mr. Schlie- 
der has formulated a valuable working 
principle. It is the principle of relativity 
in the musical phrase. Based on the 
practical application that everybody 
makes of the art of expression in ordi- 
nary speech, it lies, as Mr. Schlieder be- 
lieves, at the foundation of true musical 
interpretation. He did not take time to 
present to the convention anything more 
than a rudimentary exposition of the 
subject, but so far as he carried it his 
conclusions were sound and his applica- 
tion scientific. Interpretation is a matter 
about which most musicians have very 
hazy ideas. “ Interpret as you feel,” they 
say. Mr. Schlieder would confer a bene- 
fit upon his colleagues if at some time, 


Frederick Schlieder, 
Newly-elected President. 
perhaps in book form, he would give to 


the world a further elaboration of his 
subject. 





RECITALS AND RECITALISTS 





NEVER does a critic feel more helpless 
than in writing about recitals and recit- 
alists. The player’s ends and the listen- 
er’s tastes are as far apart as the tops 
of the Himalayas and the depths of the 
sea. At one extreme stands the man— 
he may be a cultured musician, too—to 
whom art in organ playing resembles the 
industrious clatter of a boiler factory. 
Let the recitalist but pull out all the stops 
and open all couplers and swell pedals 
and forge ahead at top speed; and the 
result, if the speed but be sufficiently 
high and the technique clean, is hailed as 
high art. It is a good deal like some 
people’s conception of the joys of motor- 
ing. If the high places are touched in 
passing and the human freight is not 
bumped out the owner is happy. He 
doesn’t care to admire the scenery; and 
he doesn’t propose that anybody else 
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shall. At the other extreme is the man 
who has ears only for the perversion 
of art that fiddles with tremolo, chimes 
and fancy stops. Sentimentality may 
ooze out in huge gobs. The Vox Humana 
may bleat like a flock of lost sheep or 
the tremolo shake in tragic imitation of a 
movie actress’s passion. He complacently 
swallows stickiness, bleating, trembling, 
and all the rest. Worse, he tries to force 
it upon the rest of the world; worst of 
all, he can always subsidize an organist 
who is willing to sell his musical birth- 
right for that modern mess of pottage 
that we call flattery. The taste of most 
of us fits in somewhere between these 
extremes; but a program committee acts 
politically in including exponents of both 
extremes of interpretation—not neces- 
sarily in their extremest form—for I 
have noticed that audiences can invari- 
ably be relied upon to respond promptly 
both to the appeal of technique and to 
that of sentimentality. 

The organ recitalists of the Conven- 
tion were R. Huntington Woodman of 
Brooklyn, Henry S. Fry of Philadelphia, 
and William Zeuch of Boston; and the 
program of conferences had been so ar- 
ranged that delegates were free to at- 
tend the daily recitals given by Will C. 
Macfarlane, municipal organist of Port- 
land. There were therefore six recitals 
during the three days’ convention, and 
many delegates attended them all. 

It is always a joy to listen to Mr. 
Woodman’s organ playing. He strikes a 
note of saneness, breadth, reliability and 
all-’round musicianship that is an inspir- 
ation to the listened—if the listener is an 
organist. His is a solidity of style that 
belongs rather to an older school of 
players than to the typical recitalist of 
today. He plays with warmth and sen- 
timent, but never spectacularly or senti- 
mentally. For these reasons (and per- 
haps others) he is felt to be “ the organ- 
ists’ organist”; by which is meant a 
player who wholly satisfies other organ- 
ists and whose excellencies are more 
fully appreciated by them than by the 
public-at-large. Mr. Fry has many char- 
acteristics in common with Mr. Wood- 
man. With him, too, technique and tem- 
perament are happily balanced. Mr. 


Zeuch excels in technique. His execu- 
tion is superb, and his playing has a vir- 
tuoso dash and brilliancy that never fails 
to command the admiration of his audi- 
ence. Dr. Macfarlane’s summer recitals 
are necessarily of a popular order, the 
numbers being selected by request from 
a printed list of compositions prepared 
for summer-resort consumption. As a 
player he is primarily a colorist. At the 
Convention he had the advantage of play- 
ing his own organ, which he handles with 
wonderful ease and skill. There is about 
his playing a perpetual element of im- 
provisation that lends it additional 
charm. 

Few organ novelties were presented to 
the convention. To many Rollo Mait- 
land’s Concert Overture, played by Mr. 
Fry, was new, though it was composed 
several years ago. It is a wholly admir- 
able work, serious in its conception and 
musicianly in its workmanship, and 
withal interesting to listen to. Of equal 
interest was a manuscript Suite composed 
and played by Mr. Woodman. There are 
four movements. Of these the Prologue 
and Toccata seem on first hearing to be 
the strongest. The thematic material of 
the Prologue and the Meditation—and 
possibly of the Graceful Dance, though 
not so evidently—is the same or similar. 
Needless to say, Mr. Woodman has treat- 
ed his material skilfully. 





SOME IMPERTINENCIES 





Ir is impertinent for me to comment, 
favorably or unfavorably, on the Na- 
tional Convention of Organists’ policy or 
on Convention management and activi- 
ties. My only excuse for venturing upon 
such ground is the request to send not 
only all the news that’s fit to print but 
also to say some things that would do 
good in print. My justification before 
the Association lies in the fact that most 
of the suggestions that I have to offer 
come from delegates, who, privately, 
or in groups here and there, discussed 
Association problems during the Con- 
vention. 

A valuable feature of the Portland 
meeting was an exhibit of anthems. 
President Schlieder had asked prominent 
organists in New York and Philadelphia 
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to select, each one, the fifty anthems that 
he had found most usable with his own 
quartette or chorus. Several responded, 
and copies of the anthems selected were 
on exhibition, assembled under separate 
covers, each bearing the name of its spon- 
sor. This exhibit was of great interest, 
and many choir libraries will be enriched 
by additions dating from the Convention. 
It is hoped that this may be made a per- 
manent feature of Conventions and ex- 
tended to include not only anthems but 
organ compositions as well—preludes. 
postludes and offertoires selected simi- 
larly by prominent church organists. 
Then let literature on organ construction, 
organ playing, choir training, etc., be 
added, covering all subjects of possible 
interest to the organist. But under no 
circumstances let the exhibit degenerate 
into a publishers’ display. Just herein 
was the informal beginning made at this 
Convention of greater value than the 
more elaborate display at the Guild Con- 
vention in December—that it was prac- 
tical musicians, not publishers, who made 
the selections. The organist is a sus- 
picious beast. He wants to be sure that 
an approach is in good faith, with no 
lurking commercialism in the back- 
ground. Then he will accord it the con- 
fidence it deserves and meet it more than 
halfway. 
Another commendable policy of the 
National Association is the inclusion in 
its recital programs of compositions by 
members of the association—a feature 
not directly emphasized in Portland, but 
hinted at in Mr. Fry’s program, the sec- 
ond part of which consisted wholly of 
compositions by members of the Ameri- 
can Organ Players’ Club, one of the in- 
dependent bodies affiliated with the As- 
sociation. Would it not be possible each 
year to have one program—two would be 
even better—built up entirely of mem- 
bers’ manuscript compositions? I recog- 
nize some of the difficulties. Such pro- 
grams should not be sequences of worth- 
less pieces, of which countless numbers 
are “assembled ”—like Ford cars—every 
year. A trustworthy committee should 
have power to throw out all but the best. 
It would not always be possible for a 
composer to play his own composition. 


Indeed he does not always play it as ef- 
fectively as somebody who gets a truer 
perspective. Besides, few ordinary or- 
ganists possess the necessary experience 
to handle skilfully an unfamiliar and 
complex modern instrument. But there 
are always sympathetic recitalists who 
are willing to undertake the interpreta- 
tion of new works that are really worth 
while. There are some serious compos- 
ers, men of national reputation, whose 
works should be given a festal premiére 
at a national convention of organists; 
and if the National Association of Or- 
ganists wishes to be alert to serve its 
members no field offers a freer oppor- 
tunity than this. 

Program committees should take them- 
selves and their responsibilities seriously. 
They are the heart’s blood of a Conven- 
tion. It is not enough that they should 
hold a preliminary meeting a month be- 
fore the date set for the Convention, 
adopt a few high-sounding themes and 
pick out at random a dozen writers and 
speakers. Real thought should be given 
to the practicability of the subjects 
chosen; even more to the fitness of the 
speakers to handle them. Not even an 
amateur is deeply interested in the opin- 
ion of another amateur. A man may be 
an authority on organ construction. He 
does not thereby gain the right to speak 
as anything but an amateur on another 
subject. If an organist plays the Roman 
Catholic service fifty-two Sundays in the 
year, he may be, but he is not therefore 
necessarily, an authority on the anthem, 
which is peculiarly a Protestant product. 
Too often a program committee seems to 
select its speakers without any apparent 
reason. I can illustrate this from ex- 
perience. I was asked to prepare a paper 
for the Portland Convention on a sub- 
ject about which I knew nothing. I 
promptly declined. But I was interested 
to find out just why I had been asked, 
and in ferreting out the reason I was told 
that at a committee meeting one of the 
members suggested me because, at some 
time, he had been associated with me in 
keeping some slightly complicated ac- 
counts. He had found me able to add 
and subtract accurately and make a 
checking account balance; ergo—of 
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course—I must be able to write a paper 
on any conceivable musical subject. This 
may be an extreme instance. I hope so. 
But it is none the less true that program 
committees, in addition to an abnormal 
fondness for high-sounding subjects that 
look well in print, do display an abnormal 
irresponsibility for the people whom they 
turn loose on these same subjects. Some- 
times it is a certain man that is wanted, 
not a certain subject. In this case, why 
not permit him to select his own sub- 
ject? Then if he happens to feel like let- 
ting his wit play, scherzo-like, about 
some such theme as “ The Christian Sci- 
ence Church has no Choir: God is Love,” 
the convention will be spared the painful 
effort of reconciling his address with a 
subject with which it has only a remote 
connection. The eleventh-hour policy of 
program committees in making their ar- 
rangements may be one reason for the 
failure of speakers to measure up to the 
full responsibility of their subjects. A 
serious subject requires serious prepara- 
tion; therefore an August Convention 
arranged in July is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. “Snap” conventions, like “ snap ” 
judgments, are wholly superficial. The 
men they most need to make them suc- 
cessful are not attracted by them. Pro- 
gram committees need to use a different 
bait to catch the men in whose judgment, 
experience and wisdom the whole pro- 
fession has confidence. 

Convention time is limited, therefore 
valuable. Meetings should begin on 
time—which they generally did in Port- 
land, and which they almost never did at 
City College last winter—and, should end 
in time for whatever is scheduled to fol- 
low. Sometimes delegates must catch 
trains, and delay means perhaps the loss 
of the very thing that they came to hear. 
Moreover, chairmen should be instructed 
not to talk too long. An essayist is ex- 
pected to prepare his remarks and to con- 
fine them within reasonable time limits. 
Why, then, should the man in the chair 
be permitted to amble on for fifteen or 
twenty minutes? At one meeting in 
Portland, scheduled to begin at two 
o’clock, it was two thirty before the first 
speaker had finally been introduced. This 
is an extreme example; but it is within 


the truth to say that fully two hours, 
during the three-days’ session, must have 
been taken up by chairmen’s ambling. 
Such dallying is an injustice to the wait- 
ing speaker. The keen edge of the listen- 
ers’ anticipation gets worn pretty dull, 
and when the speaker does get a hearing 
he has to combat weariness and indiffer- 
ence. 

Again, there is a matter of insincerity 
on the part of a chairman. If he has in- 
troduced a speaker as “a recognized au- 
thority whom we are all impatient to 
hear,” or as “a man to whom we all look 
for instruction,” and if he then himself 
retires to the rear of the hall and begins 
to converse with the first chance ac- 
quaintance he meets, paying little or no 
attention to the speaker whom he has in- 
troduced in such flattering terms, what 
will be the impression on the delegates? 
Water proverbially rises no higher than 
its source, and if Convention officials do 
not take the Convention seriously, they 
may be assured that nobody else will. It 
is conceivable that an official may have 
many matters to attend to; but not within 
the Convention hall when a discussion is 
in progress. If he must confer with an- 
other official, let it be outside. Ordinary 
courtesy to the speaker demands so 
much. A convention is impressionable. 
The chairman’s actions, rather than his 
words, are what count, and the impres- 
sion of insincerity, once established, is 
not easily overcome. 

The National Association of Organ- 
ists, a more or less loosely affiliated body 
of organists and organists’ clubs, pub- 
lishing as regularly as it can its own 
monthly magazine, holding annual mid- 
summer Conventions, and making both 
ends meet—only the treasurer knows 
how—on the small annual membership 
fee of one dollar. Nobody sems to know 
exactly what its constitution is. I say 
this advisedly; for at the Convention a 
prolonged discussion was permitted on 
the advisability of increasing the dues 
before it was discovered—by Prof. Har- 
rington, not an officer of the Associa- 
tion, that the whole discussion was un- 
constitutional. And nobody seems to 
know exactly what are its ideals. Its 

(Concluded on page 507) 
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HE greatness of a country ulti- 
mately depends on the great- 
ness of her teachers. The prog- 
ress of our musical art in the 
immediate future depends upon 

the soundness and efficiency of the incul- 
cated teaching of to-day. Undisciplined 
teaching is the forerunner of “ futur- 
ism” and the like,. while unmusical teach- 
ing results in mechanism and technique 
without the indwelling, all-pervading and 
manifesting spirit. One outcome of the 
latter has been the former, for in despair 
at attaining progress along traditional 
and classical lines some of our compos- 
ers have rebelled and flung discipline to 
the winds. “If,” say they, “this is all 
that teaching and training can do for us 
we will change our gods and trust to 
emotion to inspire the creative mood. 
Teachers, text-books and traditions we 
will relegate to the scrap-heap of obliv- 
ion.” And so we get “ futurism ” and its 
associated evils. (In many cases, how- 
ever, “ futurism ”—in music at any rate 
—is a cheap, financially profitable and 
spectacular means of obtaining notoriety 
by a class of composers and performers 
whose genius is insufficient to achieve 
permanent results along evolutionary 
lines, and so with ears and eyes open to 
the plaudits and more tangible rewards 
of an ignorant public, they aim at re- 
sults along revolutionary lines. We thus 
get Bolshevicism in music.) I am not 
here referring to the teaching of great 
geniuses, for with them instinct is so 
strong and unerring as to inevitably 
shake off the shackles of mediocre teach- 
ing, but I refer chiefly to those compos- 
ers whose idiom might have become 
habitually distinguished and individual 
had their training come from teachers 
who combined a developed musical in- 
stinct with a comprehensive and cosmo- 
politan musical and general culture. 
The unmusicalness of the general out- 
put of the English Victorian composers 
(until the modern renaissance), and 
the rather low level of Victorian musi- 


cal conditions generally, may be largely 
attributed to the inefficiency of the 
common private teaching and the anae- 
mic teaching of the text-books. In my 
teen days I went for theory lessons to 
a distinguished musician who, after see- 
ing some of my scribblings, said, “ For 
next week write a pianoforte sonata,” 
and I had never written a page of orig- 
inal music. It is certain that text-books 
of the Macfarren order would never as- 
sist in turning out original composers, 
for anything in the nature of music was 
conspicuous by its absence. If Macfar- 
ren’s St. John the Baptist can be re- 
garded as a fair specimen of his work 
it is difficult to know why history books 
mention him as a representative Eng- 
lish composer at all. Recently I tried to 
play this work through but could do so 
only as a self-inflicted torture. It looked 
very well on paper but not a bar of it 
touched my soul. 

As a matter of fact German teachers 
and German text-books were not very 
much ahead. What, for instance, could 
be more unmusical than this from Ja- 
dassohn? 
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But the future of English music is 
rich with promise because her teach- 
ers to-day combine the developed, 
trained, and disciplined musical instinct 
with the widest musical and general cul- 
ture. Teachers of the calibre of Stan- 
ford, Kitson, and Corder are assets of 
which a country may be pardonably 
proud; in addition to being composers 
they have given to the world text-books 
which are of sterling practical worth. 
No student can afford to be without 
Stanford’s Composition, Corder’s Mod- 
ern Musical Composition, and Kitson’s 
Art of Counterpoint and The Evolution 
of Harmony. 

This is merely the preamble to some 
remarks relative to a request to recom- 
mend a good, unhackneyed Anglican 
Morning Service. Curiously enough by 
the same mail there came a Service in 
E flat by C. H. Kitson (published by 
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Bailey and Ferguson, 54 Queen Street, 
Glasgow), which I can most heartily 
recommend because it represents one 
phase of the teaching of a pre-eminent 
theorist, and, also, because it combines the 
best modern conservative idiomatic ten- 
dencies with an interweaving of elements 
which are redolent with the atmosphere 
of the early English Church writers, the 
whole being the expression of a mind 
alert with pure sensitivity and a gener- 
ating intelligence of the highest order. 


As I have previously stated I desire - 


my remarks in THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
1sT to be not only utilitarian in the sense 
that they recommend certain numbers 
for performance but instructive in the 
sense that they show the wuy of the 
recommendation. To do so adequately 
would demand a text-book but I will 
endeavor to sketch some of the salient 
and essential features. 


In my first article I showed that mu- 
sic has three essential elements: Repe- 
tition, Contrast, and Development. The 
common fault of many of our church 
composers is that they strive for “ ef- 
fects” only, and that but few of them 
show any mastery of Development; in- 
deed, in many cases it looks as if some 
of them do not know what Development 
is or that there is any such thing. This 
is rather an audacious assertion, but it 
would be quite easy to give a list of 
well-known Te Deums which consist of 
but a string of consecutive melodies un- 
related except as to key. This may be 
largely due to the fact that words of 
such varying sentiment and varying 
metre are difficult to set to music. But 
that in itself is no excuse. 


In view of the prevalent ignorance in 
regard to these essentials of musical 
structure we will briefly analyze Kitson’s 
Te Deum. This will serve the dual pur- 
pose referred to at the outset. Here are 
the opening themes: the main subject is 
that of A. At its vocal repetition (“ We 
Praise Thee, O God”) it has an instru- 
mental countersubject B, which counter- 
subject is utilized immediately in can- 
onic and stretto fashion. Theme C is 
founded on B, the latter being a conjunct 
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descending passage, the former a con- 
junct ascending passage with the addi- 
tion of the rhythmic figure; so that even 
page one shows the masterhand, though 
the music is quite simple. It does not 
consist of music “as it comes,” but has 
statement, contrast, development, varia- 
tion, economy, imitation, etc. 
At the word everlasting the music is 


Z Ped: 
Now most composers would have 
spoiled it by using a perfect cadence: 
B20 


which is not only poor workmanship but 

a weak verbal setting, lasting being in- 

finitely superior to lasting. Later we get 
B: 
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and at the word glory we get the first 
perfect cadence, which, coming as it does 
at the close of a gradually ascending 
passage and being unanticipated, makes 
an imposing climax. Illustration 229 at 
E shows an interesting pair of consecu- 
tive fifths; they sound quite well, how- 
ever, being simply a variant of 
B2t 


The Te Deum contains other examples 
of the same procedure. 

The music to The glorious company is 
founded on theme C and is_ tremen- 
dously enhanced by the main-theme’s 
being employed as a countersubject in 


The accentuation of majesty is worth 
noticing—majesty, not majesty. Also 
the Holy Ghost is most reverently set 
with a touch of the “art which conceals 


Taking the rise of a minor third at 
the words our Judge as the new subject 
he thus gives coherence to the changing 


sentiment of words and music: 














which is worth quoting for its pure lyric 
quality. 

In his Musical Composition Stanford 
gives some advice to young composers: 

“Give the singers time to breathe. 
Long series of notes without a break will 
inevitably result in artificially broken 
rhythms and unsteady tempi. There is 
no bellows blower in a singer’s lungs. 
He must fill them himself, and the com- 
poser must provide stopping places 
where he can carry out that operation 
without interfering with the run of the 
music.” * * * “ Rests and pauses are 
the best friends of the composer, per- 
former and teacher.” 

In the following Kitson says in musi- 
cal terms: “Give the organ a rest. In- 
cessant organ playing without a break is 
wearisome to body and spirit”: and 


(Concluded on page 507) 
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OOKING at the subject casu- 
ally, one might give two rea- 
sons for music in the church 
service; one, because it is 
truly an indispensable part of 

the act of worship; the other, because it 
adds to the attractiveness of the church 
and contributes to the comfort of the 
congregation. In this sense music be- 
comes an ornament or a sort of bait, 
one way of getting people to come and 
listen to the preacher. A most cursory 
perusal of history will show that re- 
ligion and music were always inseparable. 

When discussing the means of incul- 
cating truths and ideals, we find our- 
selves comparing the relative merits of 
words and music, of logic and an appeal 
to the emotions. 

Let us examine the power and use of 
words. In dealing with everyday facts, 
words are paramount. They furnish the 
clearest way of expression, but when it 
comes to states of consciousness and ex- 
periences they fall short. The man 
who has burned his finger knows more 
about how fire feels than the man who 
has read volumes on the subject. One 
who has felt fear, anger, hate, or any 
other emotion, knows more than the 
greatest philosopher living who has not 
had that particular experience. In so far 
as words, by recalling emotions we have 
lived, may be able to re-create in us the 
particular state of consciousness desired, 
they are efficacious. Arguments which 
satisfy the mind do little good if the 
hearer is not struck with a deep convic- 
tion, which can only come as an integra- 
tion of feelings and intellect. I think an 
analysis of the success of a speaker will 
reveal that success is in proportion to the 
extent an argument has been made to live 
in the experience of the audience. We 
know that the intellect cannot deny a 
logical statement, but how are we to ap- 
peal to the feelings and intuitions, which 
after all are the most natural and per- 
haps the only means of recalling expe- 
riences of the soul? The most potent 
appeal to the feelings and intuitions 
comes through the use of those sponta- 
neous effects of dynamics, rhythms, and 


idioms of feeling—if I may be permitted 
to coin the phrase—which have such 
telling effect in music. 

As an example let us consider the 
creation of a character by an actor. He 
first acquaints himself with the charac- 
ter to be impersonated. Using his knowl- 
edge of human nature, history, and 
psychology, he can trace the possible ac- 
tions of his character through a series 
of events. He can plan each and every 
action to a nicety and even calculate the 
amount of exaggeration necessary to 
carry conviction across the footlights. 
But what then? Unless he lives the part 
and feels it deeply he will leave his 
audience cold and unconvinced. It may 
well be asked, What has he added to the 
part by feeling it that was not there be- 
fore? It is the intangible something 
which cannot be analysed or measured 
that carries conviction, and it is in music 
that this finds its highest and most un- 
impeded expression. 

To justify itself in the church service 
music must live and be full of that mag- 
netism and feeling that make the mu- 
sician and his listener one. That all the 
points of technic should be as nearly 
flawless as possible goes without saying, 
but this is not enough. God fashioned 
man out of material things but he was 
not a man until He breathed into him 
the breath of life. So in music, we must 
give it a perfect body made up of good 
harmony, melody, rhythm, and good 
rendition, and then from our inmost con- 
sciousness we must breathe into it a soul. 
It is in this most important respect that 
all mechanical musical instruments must 
always fail of the best. They can only 
put together what has been taken apart. 
Conviction will always be lacking. Im- 
provement may follow improvement to 
such an extent that some of the less crit- 
ical will not notice the difference, but 
difference there will be as long as we 
are human and contain within us some- 
thing that is not satisfied with words and 
cannot be analysed. 

I do not wish for an instant to under- 
rate the valuable service mechanical in- 
struments are rendering music in the 
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field of education and as a means of 
making records of artists who in time 
must pass on, but I do want to make it 
clear that they can never in any degree 
take the place of the artist himself. All 
mechanical music must be to real music 
as a picture is to reality. It is music 
with the divine spark left out. Good mu- 
sic is literally charged with the feelings 
and convictions of the artist, and this, 
together with the character of music, per 
se, actually re-creates in the listener a 
mood which he has lived. This quality 
makes music an indispensable part of all 
religious exercises, even though it be 
only the music contained in the utter- 
ances of a speaker. From known facts 
the intellect can sometimes build vast 
bridges to new country, and yet be balked 
by a streamlet. Intuition will sometimes 
unravel a mystery or treat as simple 
something for which the intellect has no 
name. Intellect can analyze and con- 
struct but it cannot give life. The brain 
is appealed to by logic but the intuitions 
can only be reached through the feel- 
ings. In music the emphasis is on the 
side of the feelings and intuitions. 

To sum up, let us say we know music 
to be an integral part of divine worship 
because through it we convey feelings 
and convictions that defy words. While 
the sermon may make a strong appeal to 
the intelligence and some appeal to the 
feelings, music must make a strong ap- 
peal to the feelings and perhaps some to 
the intelligence. The more we treat of 
everyday topics, the more necessary are 
logic and words; the more we treat of 
ideas of life and eternity, the more nec- 
essary is music. Music must, to fulfill 
its mission, inspire the congregation with 
such feelings and ideas that they stand 
entirely outside the realm of the intel- 
lect. A sermon preached to such a con- 
gregation will not fall on deaf ears. 





(Concluded from page 502) 


working motto seems to be “ Keep Smil- 
ing.” Superficially, a good time seems 
to be its first consideration. The city that 
offers the best entertainment bids high 
for the next convention, and the wittiest 
speaker is the “best fellow.” But just 


what it stands for, what it is trying to ac- 
complish, nobody seems to know. If the 
Portland Convention fairly represents 
the Association, the one thing in which 
it is truly serious is its judgment of re- 
citalists; and that is rather a personal 
than a group judgment. 

Just what is the future of the National 
Association of Organists? I cannot pre- 
sume to answer this question. It is not 
enough to have asked it, as I have heard 
it asked. This is a time of heart-search- 
ing. It has to be. Men find themselves 
obliged to sacrifice their luxuries, some- 
times the ordinary comforts of life. So- 
cial clubs are losing their members by the 
hundreds, and even the more serious or- 
ganizations that deserve support are 
feeling the pressure of hard times. Now- 
a-days unless an association has some- 
thing worth while to offer its members 
it is bound to suffer disintegration. It is 
is only the truly fit that deserve to sur- 
vive. It is a time, therefore, for the 
balancing of debit and credit and for 
taking strict account of stock. What are 
its ideals? What has been its practical 
accomplishment? The Association is a 
national body. These questions, which 
must be answered, concern each and 
every one of us, because we, collectively, 
are the organists of the nation—national 
organists—and the National Association 
is our association. 





(Concluded from page 505) 


“after a rest or rests always have some- 
thing interesting to say.” 

The Communion and Benedictus are 
on the same high plane of creative 
achievement. Want of space prohibits 
reference to them at this time: 1 may do 
so later. I have endeavored to show—not 
merely to dogmatically state—that we 
have here a service of intrinsic worth, 
which entitles it to a place in the com- 
panionship with the best specimens of 
modern Church music, and that, as there 
is nothing in the service more difficult 
in the extracts here given, it has the 
added and important advantage of being 
of only moderate difficulty and not above 
the performing ability of the average 
choir. 
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HARLES HEINROTH was 
born in New York City, Janu- 
ary 2, 1874, educated in the 
Brooklyn schools, studied music 
in the National Conservatory, 

New York, and with Joseph Rhein- 
berger; from the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York, he went to Pittsburgh 
to become the Director of Music and 
Concert Organist of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, one of the first and foremost insti- 
tutions to inaugurate Organ Recitals as 
a civic asset; he is also organist of the 
Third Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burgh. 

A sketch of Charles Heinroth is a 
sketch of concert organ playing at its 
best. The qualities that have raised him 
so far above the ordinary level of so- 
called concert organ playing are inate, 
not acquired; they have produced a 
strength of features that comes from 
an inner strength of character, couched 
as it always is in a genuineness of heart 
and modest self-appraisement that make 
his personality attractive and his art 
human and enjoyable. In spite of all 
this, Mr. Heinroth is endowed with an 
exceptional artistic temperament—not 
the kind that repels, but the kind that 
gives him a keener insight to the realms 
of the art worlds and enables him to in- 
terpret so clearly and with such an ele- 
gant sense of proportion the master- 
pieces of organ literature, whether they 
be the Passacaglia—which only Charles 
Heinroth can play-——or such fanciful 
gems as Dethier’s The Brook. There is 
the fineness in his temperament which. 
it is a true story, compelled him to delay 
the progress of a recital while a builder 
gave better attention to an obstreperous 
reed—a severe shock to an austere Epis- 
copal Church on Fifth Avenue, and an 
equally austere builder. But there was 
nothing else to be done; Heinroth could 
not play on an out-of-tune organ. 

Frederick Archer and Edwin H. 
Lemare preceded Mr. Heinroth at the 
Institute ; each held the post about three 
years, Archer’s decease terminating his 
work. Charles Heinroth has held it 


eleven years and has more friends in 
Pittsburgh every year. This is no small 
achievement for a concert artist before 
the same audience year after year, but 
Charles Heinroth is not a small artist. 
He is a giant in organ development, just 
as Liszt and Paganini were in their 
fields, and it is the giant that sets the 
pace. America had long nurtured—all 
unconsciously—a spirit in organ playing 
which was destined, sooner or later, to 
displace all other nations ; America alone 
has the organs with which to develop 
the art—there are other and greater 
hindrances. What could not Dr. William 
C. Carl or Dr. Clarence Dickinson have 
accomplished in the concert field had 
they chosen it? Here were two men of 
widely different type, both achieving an 
Art in playing that made us long for 
more; and both of them deserting the 
field for other labors. It remained for 


Heinroth, himself once in the main a 
church organist (and still one of the 
most conscientious and successful church 
organists in America), to climb to the 
top a Matterhorn that hitherto has re- 


mained unscaled. And it is to Charles 
Heinroth the world can to-day doff its 
cap. 

Mr. Heinroth now has an organ with 
which he can do wonders that are only 
limited by his own energy, and we expect 
him to do them. Why not? He hasn’t 
been spoiled by Pittsburgh; what he can 
give, not what he will get, is his first 
question; let us give it an answer. 
Charles Heinroth can put the concert 
organ on a plane miles higher than any 
other instrument on this side of the 
celestial harp, and we expect him to do 
it. Charles Heinroth can also put the 
organist intellectually on a _ plane 
superior, not merely equal, to that of 
every other artist of any class whatever 
and nearly every profession, and we ap- 
peal to him to do it. This is a large 
commission; but Charles Heinroth is a 
large man—large mentally, large in per- 
spective, large in sympathies, large in 
generosities ; let us reward him accord- 
ingly. 
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HEN Mr. Carnegie gave to 
Pittsburgh an __ institution 
which, under one great hos- 
pitable roof, was intended to 
foster the arts and sciences, 

the part which music played in the grand 
scheme comprised a music hall and an 
organ, with provision. for two public 
organ recitals each week. Much de- 
pended upon the individual who filled 
the post of Organist and Director of 
Music, for Pittsburgh had received little 
musical cultivation, and the organist was 


expected not only to entertain his public, 
but also to raise it to the standards which 
the Institute proposed to maintain. It 
was necessary that besides being an artist 
he must have a talent for education—a 
combination of faculties unfortunately 


rare. He must not be too aloof, nor be 
too complacent in adopting his tone form 
the unregenerate majority of his audi- 
ence; but he must find and make the 
most of some point of contact between 
untarnished standards and a fostering 
sympathy with a point of view less de- 
veloped than his own. 

Even taking into consideration the fact 
that the Carnegie Institute aimed at the 
highest, it has been amazingly lucky, on 
the whole, in the men it obtained for so 
difficult a post. The first was Frederick 
Archer, who held it from November 6, 
1895, to June 30, 1901, while also con- 
ducting the young Pittsburgh Orchestra. 
With a real sense of the necessities and 
possibilities of the situation, he adopted 
a tolerant, but progressive policy, that 
in the course of his four hundred and 
fifty-one recitals and lectures had excel- 
lent effect upon public taste. After his 


death, Edwin H. Lemare was brought 
from St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 
he gave one hundred and seventy recitals, 
beginning in March, 1902. With per- 
haps less sympathy for the local problem, 
this well-known virtuoso reflected credit 
upon the institution until his resignation 
in January, 1905, following which, for 
more than two years, the work suffered 
from the heterodoxy of changing “ guest 
organists.” From among these Charles 
Heinroth was happily singled out to be- 
come the regular incumbent. He gave 
his first recital in that capacity October 
5, 1907, since when he has given more 
than eight hundred recitals and lectures; 
and his vital, truly significant work at 
the Institute is still going forward. 

The history of this work of his, at 
least to outward view, is the uneventful 
one of steadily advancing success, with 
an ever-deepening response, an ever- 
increasing popularity with the general 
public, until now, at the Sunday recitals, 
the music hall often cannot contain all 
those who come to hear him. The result 
has been gradual, because thorough, 
gained at no expense of the idealism 
which, after all, is the precious and char- 
acteristic thing in art. More immediate 
returns of a sort might have been ob- 
tained if in his programs and perform- 
ance Mr. Heinroth had been willing to 
sacrifice to the God of Effect. But with 
never a trace of unholy incense he has 
been successful, and he has proof more 
tangible than that of his conscience to 
show that he has done well. 

This is not to say that he has not many 
times given in his programs things that 
were gay or touching in the more facile 
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manner—barcarolles from “ Hoffman,” 
love music from “ Butterfly ” and such 
sweetmeats. In a concert sequence of 
this kind it is but proper that they should 
be given. They have the importance of 
being types of the day’s thought, virile 
enough to stand above their fellows. 
They have the popular allure that brings 
the organ recitals into touch with the 
wide public for which they are intended. 
Such works, however, have never ap- 
peared in too great confusion, and never 
without the calm, profound commentary 
of masterpieces of a firmer stuff. The 
casual visitor comes to hear the easier 
sort of music; he listens also to works 
that may puzzle him at first; and the 
chances are that he will eventually re- 
main to hear these others. He may take 
some little time to recognize and ac- 
knowledge his change of heart and to 
adapt himself to the new orientation; 
but surely it is not in human nature, 
given a fair chance, long to prefer “A 
Rosary ” to an Unfinished Symphony or 
the Andante of one in C minor. Here 
we are already on the heights, within 
hailing distance of the sublime, of Eroica 
Symphonies and G minor Fantasies. 
The public in Pittsburgh has not yet 
begun to clamor for such things, no 
doubt, but it comes in large numbers 
and listens to them attentively, often 
with soul-warming enthusiasm. And 
this with so little flourishing of “ popu- 
lar” numbers, that it was difficult just 
now to find any sufficiently horrible ex- 
ample in all of the last annual program 
book. “A Rosary” is therefore a fanci- 


ful title, intended to suggest the sort of . 


mock sentiment or mock heroics that the 
public likes, sufficiently well made to 
have some excuse for figuring in public 
programs. 

It is well to state a little more con- 
cretely just what it is that the public 
goes to hear Mr. Heinroth play, and 
returns to hear him play again. The 
figures are from the programs of the 
last full season, that of 1916-1917. In 
that year he gave practically four hun- 
dred different works by one hundred and 
thirty-eight different composers of every 
musical nation, ranging in date from 
Couperin to Grainger and scarcely-dry 


Music Hall Foyer 


manuscripts of our fellow-countrymen. 
Among individual composers, Wagner 
led, helped by the ever-successful all- 
Wagner program to the high score of 
twenty-two examples. Bach came next, 
with twenty compositions (fifteen of 
which meant listening to fugues) given 
on twenty-nine occasions ; and Beethoven 
figured in eighteen programs. Eleven 
works of Handel played sixteen times, 
Mozart shed his light upon nineteen per- 
formances, and Mendelssohn attained to 
eighteen hearings of almost as many 
works. Guilmant and Widor together 
provided twenty-eight items, not to speak 
of the other men of the modern French 
school; contemporary English works 
were very numerous; Italy received her 
due in Bossi and Ravanello among organ 
composers. The “ B-A-C-H” and “ Ad 
nos” fugues of Liszt and the “ Ninety- 
fourth Psalm” of Reubke were heard 
twice each. The sources of arrange- 
ments—from opera, symphony, piano, 
and chamber music—cannot be touched 
upon, but this record in seventy-four re- 
citals is already more than enough proof 
that Mr. Heinroth does not pamper his 
public nor pander to it. 
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The reason why the larger public takes 
so cheerfully to unfamiliar solid fare is 
explained elsewhere, where the qualities 
of Mr. Heinroth’s performance are dis- 
cussed. His extraordinary sense of 
rhythm, the full beauty of his coloring, 
these are matters which must appeal 
even to the unreflecting ear; and above 
all, he never presents these great master- 
pieces as though they were merely 
“ Classics,” in the manner tongue-tied by 
authority. What is wholesome in tradi- 
tion is certainly not lacking, but they are 
given with warmth and flexibility, with 
the simplicity and directness of living 
speech. 

This same knowledge, capped by en- 
thusiasm and directed by a tactful sym- 
pathy, with the potential but uncultivated 
music-lover’s point of view, informs his 
lectures also. The custom of giving 
lectures in place of recitals on the Sat- 
urday evenings in Lent has prevailed 
from the beginning. Mr. Heinroth 
threw himself into the unfamiliar work 
with energy, and with a success which 
cannot here be given justice. The range 
of his subject-matter may be illustrated 
by the six topics offered in the season 
quoted above—“ Jean Sibelius, Finland’s 
Composer,” ‘“ Modern Symphonies,” 
“Russian Folk Songs,” “Christoph 
Willibald von Gluck,” “ The Art of Pro- 
gram Making,” and “ Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Giovanni.’” Through such topics, in 
the more familiar medium of speech, he 


reinforces the idealism of his recitals. 
He is courageous in touching upon tech- 
nical matters, and lucid in explaining 
them; he has an unusually good sense of 
the value of words; and in his delivery 
there is an intimacy and earnestness re- 
freshingly unlike the glib superficiality 
of most musical lecturers. 

Mr. Heinroth works in a city not so 
unwieldy but that an individual may 
make his influence felt, not so small 
(nor, be it added, so completely sunk in 
industrialism) but that he has the 
nucleus of understanding listeners that 
is necessary to creative work. Yet it is 
a large responsibility that he has so 
splendidly borne. Since the untimely 
death, aged but sixteen years, of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra, there has been no 
other means in the city to maintain an 
historical and artistic perspective in 
music. Singers, violinists, pianists come 
and go, repeating after each other as a 
rule the numbers that have the season’s 
vogue; the Orchestra Association does 
far better in bringing on a visiting organ- 
ization for five pairs of concerts. But 
the organ, with its incomparable versa- 
tility (especially remarkable under the 
hands of this performer), fills omissions 
in all these fields as well as bringing in its 
own great literature, and in the series of 
organ recitals alone is to be found the 
comprehensive and balanced exposition 
of musical art which to the student is a 

(Concluded on page 515) 
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Specifications by Charles Heinroth 
Registers: P 22. G 22, S 23: C20. L. 19. 
E9. T 115 
Pipes: 256, 1403, 2762, 1302, 1168, 730, 7621 
Couplers 30. Pistons 49. Pedals 20 


6°’, R22, 





PEDAL: WIND Pr 2:56 


16 Dulciana 





1 #113 E 

> #6158 

4 .. ContraGamba. . #79 C 

5 .. Violone 

6 .. Second Diapason . 

7... First Diapason . . 

8 8 Still Gedeckt... 

.. Flute 
Violoncello . . 
Octave 

‘4 Principal 

1024Quinte 

32 Contra Bourdon 

.. Double Diapason . 

16 Contra Fagotto. . 
Ophicleide.... 
Trombone... . 

8 Clarion 

oe Bommbarde .... s . 

16 Clavier 

32 Clavier 
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GREAT: WIND 





8 *Wald Flote. .. . 
Erzahler 
Fourth Diapason . 
Doppel Flute. . . 
Third Diapason. . 
« “Gross Plute. . . . 
Second Diapason . 
Philomela ; 
First Diapason . . 
4 Gemshom .... 
. *Flute ne 


Octa 
itt Twelfth- Fifteenth . 
V_ Mixture f 
16 Double Diapason . 
ff 


16 *Ophicleide . . 
(8) Clavier 
Celesta Sub 
. Chimes 
(4) Celesta 
*In crescendo chamber 


(Steinway) 
86 C 
#115 E 





SWELL: Winn 6’, 





8. Spitz Flote . 

Flute Celeste . 

Stopped Diapason. mf 
Second Diapason . mf 
Voix Celeste . . . mf 
Clarabel Flute . . f 

Viol d’Orchestre. . f 

First Diapason . . ff 


.. *String Choir. . . ff 438 6 ranks 


Dolce Celestis . . p 
Flute Harmonique. - 
Violetta 
Octave 
Flageolet 61 
Dolce Mixture . . 
Sesquialtera 
Bourdon 
Vox Humana... 
Quintadena 
Oboe 

«« Gornopean.. . « 

4 Clarion 

16 Contra Fagotto. . 

*In separate chamber 


an 
6°’, 


146 2 ranks 
73 
. 2 ranks 





CHOIR: WIND Keo? Os Pr PbS 02 
8 Dolce 

Unda Maris 

Concert Flute. . . 

Flute Celeste. . . 


Viola 





Diapason 
String Choir . . . 

4 Gemshorn .... 
Flute d’Amour . . 

2 Piccolo 

16 Contra Gamba. . 

8 Bassoon 
Hautbois . mp 
Orchestral Oboe . mf 
Clarinet f 
Solo Vox Humana. mf 
Double English 

Horn 

Celesta Sub 
Celesta 
Tremulant 





> WIND 6, 10, 


Gross Gedeckt . . 
Diapason f 
Orchestral Flute 
Gross Gamba. . . 
Gamba Celeste . . 
Stentorphone. . . 
String Choir .. . 
Hohepfeife. . . . 
Octave 
Cor Anglais 
Orchestral Oboe. . 
Corno di Bassetto . 
French Horn. . . 
Trumpet 
Tuba Minor — 
Tuba Mirabilis . . 
Tuba Clarion 
Double English 
Horn 
Trombone .. . 
Tremulant 








ECHO: Gr. Tee Pare 
107 8 Viol Sordino ... ppp 73 
108 .. Vox Angelica - ppp 73 


109 .. Lieblich Gedeckt . mp 73 
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1440... Corde Nuit..... mf 73 

111. 4 FluteHarmonique mp 73 

112 III String Mixture. . p 219 

113 16 Dulciana ....p 73 

114 Vox Humana . . p 73 

115 Cathedral Chimes. ... 25 
Tremulant 


Tenor G 





nm Ss 30 





SWELL CHOIR SOLO 
5 SCL & 
EL Sf 
S Cc L 
Echo is played from Solo by coupler at present 
attached to piston under right edge of Solo keys 





A Cc Cc E S Ss oO R I E s 


Pistons (Absolute): 49 
£3, P7.. G7. S10: Ci. L7:. B& Coup, 2 

Crescendos: G (ist). S (3d). C (2d). L (4th). 
Reg. (5th) 

General Cancel 

Echo shades to Pedals 1, 2, 3, and 4 

All shades to Pedal 3 

Reversibles: Sfz. G to P 

Hand control for S and C shades 

Blower: 30hp. Orgoblo 


NOTES ON THE CONSOLE: Pedal and swell stop- 
knobs to the left. Choir, Great, Solo and Echo to 
the right. Reversible Sfz shows a red light to the 
right of the Coupler Board when on. Pedal stop- 
knobs are controllable by the manual pistons by 
means of the twin pistons under the right of each 
key-board. Steinway piano expression is controlled 
by sixteen varying wind pressures; the piano is on 
the stage and a player mechanism worked from the 
Console is placed over its key-desk. Piano damper- 
pedal is controlled by a steel bar to the left of the 
first crescendo pedal. Crescendo shades are hand 
operated by extensions (scarcely visible) of the two 
levers behind the music rack, though this imprac- 
ticable mechanism is to be later placed in practical 
position as sliding levers between the key-boards. 
Foot levers to the left, beginning next the crescendo 
pedals: All crescendo shades to 3d pedal; Echo 
shades to 4th, 2d, 3d and ist. Top row to the 
right, beginning next to the crescendo pedal: Sfz, 
Great to Pedal Rev., Solo to Great couplers all 
cancelled from the Grand Crescendo pedal. Bot- 
tom pedal studs are the seven Pedal piston com- 
binations. 





way of our musical growth. We have 
yet to learn that the brilliant perform- 
ance is but a secondary thing, misleading 
and ephemeral in its results as the mili- 
tary brilliance of a Napoleon, unless it is 
coupled to high thinking. The lovely 
garments of tone and nuance and dex- 
terity (to use a trite figure) are but so 
much rich stuff until formed over the 
body of vital musical thought. To drive 
this lesson home one must be not only a 
brilliant performer and thorough musi- 
cian, but also a man of judgment with a 
tactful and genial personality. The com- 
bination of faculties, it has already been 
said, is a very rare one, and that is why 
we are so grateful for Charles Heinroth. 





Trinity Church’s Organs got badly 
mixed on page 451 because of the omis- 
sion of one line of copy. “The Chancel 
Organ was built in 1864, and has fifteen 
registers.”—This sentence should follow 
the third sentence of the second para- 
graph (beginning “ The console of—”) 
of the second column of page 451. 
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(Concluded from page 512) 
necessity, and to the public is the best of 
criterions. 

The country’s greatest musical need, 
at least through the provinces, lies in this 
matter of programs. We have always 
had great performers in plenty, and have 
been generous to the point of extrava- 
gance with them, but we have not been 
so generous, as a rule, to great composi- 
tions. This is a radical defect in the 


Burdett, G. A., Prelude Heroique. Schir- 
mer. 50c. 
Gaul, H. B. 
Schirmer. 8. 
Hewlett, W. H., “Fierce was the Wild 

Billow.” Schirmer. 8c. 
Rossini-Marzo. ‘“ Ave-Maria.” 
“ Ave Maria.” Schirmer. 6c. 
Koch, C. P. Book of Scales for Organ. 
Schirmer. $1. 
Richardson, A. M. The Southwark Canti- 
cles. Schirmer. 65c. 


“OQ Lord God of Hosts.” 


Schirmer: 
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ote HE subject of the training of 

‘i choirs has received little or no 

| practical attention from teach- 

ers until very recently. Teach- 

ers of the organ have been 
very efficient in preparing the aspiring 
student to handle the organ itself in as 
technically and artistically perfect a man- 
ner as possible, but principally from the 
point of view of rendering the great mas- 
terpieces of organ literature. While the 
principles underlying artistic organ- 
playing apply equally to all styles, in- 
cluding both concert and service playing, 
the special qualifications required in 
playing a Church Service have not re- 
ceived adequate attention. Yet on the 
ability of the organist in this respect will 
depend much of the success of the work 
of his choir. 

One main reason why the study of 
choir-training has been so neglected, is 
that the instrument on which one must 
practice to gain efficiency in this difficult 
art is the choir itself. Now while there 


are many organs, the use of which may | 


be had for practice at so much per hour, 
I have never heard of a body of singers 
whose services could be obtained at a 
nominal price, ON which or wiTtH which 
one could practice and gain the experi- 
ence which must be had before successful 
work can be done. The nearest approach 
to this much to be desired situation 
would be to volunteer one’s services as 
organist and choir-master in any kind of 
a church, city or country, where there 
would be any sort of vocal material with 
which to gain experience. 

Aside from the purely technical, the 
psychological element enters largely into 
the art of choir-training and affects very 
much the degree of success attained. - 

The action of the mind of the leader 
upon the minds of the singers, and the 
subtle, magnetic appeal and response, 
play an important part in the process. 
These do not apply so much in play- 
ing a mechanical instr«ument. 


Note: This article is taken from a paper 
read at the Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, Portland, Maine, 
August 8. 


Many qualities are needed in the suc- 
cessful choir-trainer and leader, which 
are not necessary in the organist, pure 
and simple. Apart from the purely 
musical qualifications, such as accurate 
knowledge of the music and its inter- 
pretation, fine sense of rhythm, strong, 
steady beat, quick and acute ear, he must 
have a strong, appealing and magnetic 
personality, much tact, a sense of humor, 
and the ability to make his singers like 
their work, as well as be responsive to 
his wishes. 

The work of the student of choir- 
training has been the more difficult be- 
cause there has been so little available 
literature of practical value on the sub- 
ject. There have been and are, of 
course, several excellent books on the 
boy-voice and boy-choir training, but 
even these have devoted most of their 
space to the training of the voice itself, 
and little to the training of the choir as 
a body, to interpret the great choral mas- 
terpieces of the church. 

Recently, however, a book has been 
published which treats in quite a compre- 
hensive manner the great subject of cho- 
ral-training; but even this is from the 
point of view of the conductor of the 
Choral Society rather than from that of 
the leader of the church choir. How- 
ever, the great principles underlying the 
art of choral training are the same in 
both kinds of work, and this book is a 
very valuable help to the cause. 

I refer to Choral Technique and Inter- 
pretation by Henry Coward. There are 
now, also, one or two organ schools 
where much attention is given to the 
subject and arrangements made whereby 
the students attend the rehearsals of 
some of the best choirs, thereby learn- 
ing what they can from observation. 

All this is a move in the right direc- 
tion; but much more is needed. My own 
idea is, in addition to studying all avail- 
able good literature on the subject and 
attending rehearsals of choirs under the 
best leaders, that the student should him- 
self (or herself) sing in one or more 
choirs and choral societies, under com- 
petent leadership. By singing and ob- 

(Concluded on page 525) 
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VEN a casual reader of pub- 

lished organ specifications is 

more than likely to have ob- 

served certain differences of 

arrangement in the plans sub- 
mitted by various builders. With the ex- 
ception of a fairly general adherence to 
a conventional order of pitch groups— 
not the logical order, by any means— 
schemes of different builders exhibit a 
variance in order of stop names, coup- 
lers and accessories so wide as to render 
the task of comparing them unnecessarily 
confusing and laborious; while the con- 
fusion of console arrangement now ex- 
isting is no less a nuisance. 

But variation in order is only the first 
fault in the majority of published 
schemes. Outside the columns of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST it is impossible to 
find a plan that indicates with any de- 
gree of definiteness the relative strength 
of the registers. Experienced players, 
being aware of the wide range of voic- 
ings that are possible under any given 
stop name, are often hard put, when 
reading a new plan or sitting down at a 
strange console, to know just what may 
be expected from each of the stops. A 
Gedeckt, for example, may be voiced at 
almost any strength between pp and mf; 
Salicionals, too, have a wide range of 
variation in different organs; a Quinta- 
dena may either be made so soft as to 
assimilate readily with delicate strings 
and flutes or with a harmonic conspicu- 
ous enough to set it apart as a solo 
stop; while a host of other registers— 
especially members of the diapason and 
flute families—are likewise capable of 
great dynamic diversity. Any specifica- 
tion form, then, that fails to specify the 
builder’s intention in regard to voicing, 
is to be reckoned deficient in that im- 
portant particular. 

A further defect of many present day 
specifications is the usually indefinite, 
and sometimes wilfully inaccurate, set- 
ting forth of the intended mechanical 
equipment. Modern actions, with their 
ingenious pneumatic and electric ramifi- 
cations, have not only opened innumer- 


able possibilities for legitimate expan- 
sion (as we endeavored to make plain 
in our discussion of “ The Function of 
Mechanism”), but also, unfortunately, 
for deception of ignorant and unwary 
purchasers. The term “ notes,” so gen- 
erally employed in describing the mate- 
rial controlled by a given stop, can be so 
easily misconstrued by an unscrupulous 
salesman and misunderstood by an unin- 
formed buyer, that its use ought to be - 
now and forever discarded in favor of a 
strictly accurate and truthful method of 
describing the practices of “ interchang- 
ing” and “ borrowing.” Let us have du- 
plex and unit chests by all means, when 
used with discretion, invariably sold un- 
der their true names, and not so many 
“notes ’—a commodity that has no ex- 
istence in an organ, however intimately 
connected with the art of music making 
it may be. 

In view of these defects there is an im- 
perative call for a STANDARD SPECIFICA- 
TION FORM, designed to present all neces- 
sary items in the most convenient, concise 
and logical order. To facilitate the study 
of organ design by the method of com- 
parison, and to provide a possible basis 
for further console reform, THE AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIST has adopted as its stand- 
ard the form according to which the 
schemes appearing in its pages are ar- 
ranged. This action on the part of the 
editor and his assistants must not be 
construed as an attempt to standardize 
organ building. It deals only with the 
order of arrangement, and in no way 
with the context of the organ; it must 
be applicable to the seven-voice organ 
of the Lee Street M. E. Church, Ameri- 
cus, Georgia, and to the one-hundred- 
sixty-three voice Yale University instru- 
ment. It is flexible enough to permit 
the broadest possible expansion of re- 
sources and methods, in much the same 
manner as uniform bills of lading on the 
railroad serve for the shipment of every 
conceivable article of commerce. The 
principles of arrangement on which we 
base our form are the following: 

I. Orpver oF DepARTMENTS: (1) 
Pepa, (2) Great, (3) Swett, (4) 
Cuorr, (5) Soro, (6) Ecuo. This order 
will apply to lists of speaking stops and 
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SPECIFICATION FORM 


* 





couplers, expression pedals and all other 
devices. 

II. Orver or Items (left to right): 
(1) Ordinal Number; (2) Pitch; (3) 
Name; (4) Material (wood or metal, or 
both) ; (5) Dynamic musical strength; 
(6) Number of pipes (or bells) in the 
complete register (no pipe separated 
from its unit, nor listed in any other 
place than with that unit); (7) Deriva- 
tion of borrowed, duplexed and extended 
voices. 

III. Orper oF SPEAKING Stops: Stops 
are diivded into two broad classes, (1) 
“foundation” and (2) “solo,” the 
former corresponding roughly to the 
term “flue” and the latter to the term 
“reed,” but with these exceptions: that 
any flue stops made in imitation of solo 
reeds, such as “ reedless Oboe,” “ Oboe- 
Gamba ” and the like, and Quintadena, 
or any similar stop, when voiced in such 
a manner as to be usable only or chiefly 
as a solo register, will be classed among 
the “solo” registers and not among the 
flue stops of the “ foundation” class. 
Mutation and mixture stops will be 
classed for this purpose with the “ foun- 
dation” flues. Harp, chimes, bells, etc., 
will constitute a special class designated 
as “ percussion.” 

IV. Orver oF PitcHes: Stops will be 
arranged in the pitch groups in the fol- 
lowing order: manual departments, 
“ foundation ” 8-foot, 4-foot, 2-foot, mu- 
tation and mixture, 16-foot (and 32- 
foot); “solo” 8-foot, 4-foot and 16- 
foot; Pedal, an octave lower. Percus- 
sion stops will follow “solo” stops, and 
precede tremolo in each department 
where they occur. 

V. Orper oF Stop Names: Stop 
names within each pitch group will be 
arranged in dynamic order, beginning 
with the softest, and proceeding through 
a crescendo to the loudest. 

To some of our readers the order of 
stops in the new form has come with 
something of a shock. It is but natural 
that some organists and builders, who 
were well content with existing arrange- 
ments, should find a number of depart- 
ures that they have seen fit to character- 
ize as “erratic,” “illogical” and “ un- 
decipherable.” Conceding at once the 


eminence of some of our critics and rec- 
ognizing their deep interest in the future 
of the organ, we shall discuss in a can- 
did spirit the questions at issue. 

It is charged, first of all, that the or- 
der of pitches and stop names is “ er- 
ratic” and “illogical”. Let us take 
evidence. What should be the rational 
order of pitches, as determined by well- 
nigh universal usage? On one point, at 
least, there can be no basis for differ- 
ence, viz., that the normal pitch of the 
manual claviers is the 8-foot pitch, cor- 
responding with that of the pianoforte 
clavier. No doubt every organist and 
builder will likewise concede that the 
normal pitch of the pedal clavier is one 
cctave lower than that of the manuals, 
vis., the 16-foot pitch. These points es- 
tablished, shall we say that an order of 
arrangement which places registers of 
the normal pitch first in the list is “ er- 
ratic ” and “ illogical”? Or shall we be 
honest and admit that the traditional 
practice of placing the lowest pitched 
registers first, regardless of their relation 
to the normal pitch of the clavier, is the 
“erratic” and “ illogical ” arrangement ? 
Passing on to the registers which cor- 
roborate the overtones of the harmonic 
series, we naturally chose for the man- 
uals the 4-foot pitch, and for the pedal 
the &-foot pitch, as the most important 
addition. As this procedure is quite in 
accord with tradition as well as logic, we 
anticipate no disagreement with this step. 
As a next step in the harmonic series, we 
should, of course, add the Twelfth, or 
2-2/3-foot pitch, but as a matter of fact, 
unless we are fortunate enough to pos- 
sess an organ made on the French plan 
with a wealth of soft mutation stops, we 
are wont to pass over our too often 
strident Twelfth to the Fifteenth, or 2- 
foot pitch, which affords a sufficient in- 
crease in brilliance for practical pur- 
poses. Asa further inrease in brilliance 
we turn back to our Twelfth, and add 
finally the Mixtures. Having begun at 
the normal pitch and progressed upward 
through the overtones, we next turn 
downward and add the 16-foot registers 
of the manuals, followed by the 32-foot 
manual register. The upward addition 
of pitches on the pedal provides a series 
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that stands in the same relation to the 
normal pedal pitch as the upward series 
of manual pitches to the normal manual 
pitch. In like manner, after progressing 
from the normal pedal pitch to the higher 
pitches, we turn downward and add the 
32-foot and 64-foot registers of the 
pedal. Considered in the light of actual 
usage, is not this the most natural and 
convenient order of arrangement ? Which 
of all the manual stops are the most fre- 
quently drawn? Answer, the 8-foot stops. 
Which next in frequency? Answer, the 
4’s. Which next? An answer to this 
question would be hard to give, for some 
players show an inordinate partiality to 
the growling 16’s, while others are apt to 
use the squealing 2’s, mutations and mix- 
tures the more. At any rate, it is al- 
most a draw as to which of these classes 
come in for more frequent use in well 
regulated organ playing, but this much is 
certain: no 16-foot stop, however costly 
or-loud, or important in the builder’s es- 
timation, deserves to stand first in a list 
of manual stops, as is the common prac- 
tice in organ schemes the country over. 
In the same manner, may we insist that 
a 32-foot pedal stop is not half so im- 
portant from the player’s point of view 
as the 16-foot and 8-foot stops, because 
of the relative infrequency of its use, and 
it therefore has no business marching at 
the head of the column of stops. The 
same remark would apply with even 
greater force to the extremely rare and 
rarely used 64-foot stop, which now and 
then pokes its pompous name in front of 
the 32-foot stop. In so far as it may be 
practicable, let us arrange our pitches in 
the order of the frequency of their use, 
rather than in order of their pipe-lengths. 
The importance of a voice should not be 
measured by its loudness, bigness, or 
cost ; it is measured by the frequency of 
its utility. 

What order, if any, can we agree upon 
as the one logical arrangement of stop 
names within the pitch groups? Are we 
to have a family classification according 
to color, or shall we have a dynamic 
classification in crescendo order? Many 
organists, no doubt, would express a 
hasty preference for the family classifi- 
cation, as I myself did about a year ago, 


when Mr. Burnham first proposed the 
crescendo classification as a substitute 
for one I had made in a scheme I was 
then interested in. After making a 
vehement defense of the family 
idea, I began the transcription of ex- 
isting specifications on the crescendo 
model, to determine with open mind 
which method should prove most con- 
venient. My own conversion to the 
crescendo idea was not without difficulty, 
as I had long held to the idea of family 
grouping; but when, after experiment, 
the conviction was forced upon me that 
it was decidedly more convenient to see 
at a glance the relative strength of the 
registers, than to arrange them by tone 
color groupings, my conversion was com- 
plete. The kind of tone, in practically 
every case, is evident enough from the 
name of the stop, irrespective of its posi- 
tion, while the dynamic degree is not. 
The dynamic arrangement, therefore, 
supplies a real felicitation of the organ- 
ist’s work, without in the least impairing 
the recognizability of the stop’s tone 
color. 

While it is quite beyond reason to hope 
that all men—particularly all organists 
and builders—will readily agree on the 
specification form, it is to be hoped that 
any further discussion of the subject 
may be undertaken only with the pur- 
pose of finding the best solution of the 
problem, and only by those who have 
spent a few days at least, in experiment- 
ing with the various possible arrange- 
ments. 

Hope Leroy BAUMGARTNER. 





c Oo U FP LE RS 





A CASUAL GLANCE at the ordinary 
method of listing couplers and that of 
our standardized form ought certainly 
to convince the reader that if this stand- 
ardized form is decypherable without too 
much effort it is infinitely better than 
any other. The form is reproduced for 
convenience, using only the Pedal and 
Great of the Portland-Maine organ. 

PEDAL 


4 
8 PGs OLE 
16 
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Under “ Pedal ” are listed all couplers 
affecting the Pedal clavier. Under Great 
are listed all couplers affecting the Great 
clavier. Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir 
(missing in this organ), Orchestral and 
Echo are indicated by their initial letter ; 
Solo is indicated by “ L.” 

In the line opposite “4” are listed all 
couplers which operate at an octave 
above the unison; in the line opposite 
“8” are listed all couplers operating at 
the unison, including ‘“ Unison Offs” 
which are nothing more than unison 
couplers acting contrarily ; in the line op- 
posite “16” are listed all couplers oper- 
ating at an octave below the unison 
(there happen to be none such in the 
Great of this instrument, and of course 
are never in any Pedal.) Such double- 
acting affairs as “ Echo On-Swell Off ” 
must be indicated by Special note if we 
are not to tax the memory to too great 
an extent. 

This system is the outcome of an ac- 
tual coupler arrangement incorporated 
in an instrument built by M. P. Moller— 
the first of its kind ever attempted— 
and shows the couplers in exactly the or- 
der in which they appear in the Console. 





; Oe COE RE " 
 ocalaewineatara elated 
OOF ©8908 LEFA ee 


ttdbtemecnueses ene oti hen npaetiebey 


@ees To TT 


The player readily learns to think in 
terms of this Coupler Board, and the 
mass of couplers necessary to the com- 
plete handling of the modern instrument 
lend themselves with remarkable facil- 
ity to completest mastery ; the organist is 
not required to search out any given 
coupler, for it is already assorted from 
the maze of tablets and placed in its only 
logical position with respect to all other 
couplers of the instrument. 
EpIiror. 


OBJECTOR 





AN 





WiruHovtT a single word of explanation 
of any character whatever an American 


builder prepared and sent to THE AMER- 
ICAN ORGANIST the specifications of a 
large instrument he had just completed, 
listing them in the exact form under dis- 
cussion, without the necessity of division 
to even a single letter. This was not a 
remarkable feat, for the form is simple 
enough for any organist to comprehend 
and that without any expenditure of spe- 
cial effort. However, when it is impos- 
sible to obtain within realms terrestrial 
the necessary data in preparing a speci- 
fication for print, it is easily possible that 
the final print shall not satisfy the 
builder who knows all the details of the 
instrument, and who, of course, does not 
find listed all things as they should be. 
Hope Leroy Baumgartner, Mus. Bac., a 
staunch Republican standpatter for a 
certain specification form of his own, has 
finally been converted, after tremendous 
intellectual anguish, to the liberty of gen- 
uine Democracy and now advocates—as 
before attested—the plan for the details 
of which he himself merits a much larger 
share of the credit than his modesty al- 
lows him to hint at. At this time when 
a builder of world-wide eminence writes 
of this Form, of course, the builder’s 
standpoint, the only natural thing to do 
is to flee for security to the drastic 
language of Mr. Baumgartner. He has 
responded. We follow with a letter, 
now many weeks old. In turn, we shall 
answer each objection according to the 
numerals placed throughout that letter 
for editorial purposes. 

“T very much regret that your method 
of publishing specifications is so (1) er- 
ratic and (2) illogical that I can have no 
possible interest in the page that ought 
to be to me the most interesting feature 
of the magazine. (3) My feeling is 
shared by others. 

“(4) This can have only such interest 
for you as will be measured by your 
anxiety to make your publication popu- 
lar with the greatest number of people. 

“Tn my Portland, Oregon, specifica- 
tions I find the (5) Great 16-inch Dia- 
pason between the Fifteenth and the 
Mixture; the (6) Pedal 32-inch Dia- 
pason between the 4-inch Super Octave 
and the 16-inch English Horn, God 
knows why, and the (7) least important 
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first named on the list, and I find myself 
unable to decipher the (8) coupler hiero- 
glyphics sufficiently to free the form 
from so much bother that I haven’t the 
patience to dig it out. 

“We recognize people and things by 
features and familiarity of form. Why 
upset a (9) perfectly good custom for 
no reason whatever and rearrange an en- 
tire (10) art on a basis of PP, P, MP, 
etc., which doesn’t signify anything in 
particular and ignores the (11) family 
classification which tells the whole story 
and gives one (12) a color, balance and 
pitch view of an instrument at a glance. 

“T make no pretence at being clever 
but there is something wrong when (13) 
I cannot understand my own schemes at 
a fresh viewing until I get my (14) 
stenographer to decode it for me. I am 
sure if I cannot I am not the only one. 

“The (15) PP, P, MP, etc., should be 
taken for granted in any well regulated 
organ. The family grouping and size 
of each family gives the whole story but 
you can’t get acquainted with the family 
if (16) one is in Portland, Maine, and 
the others in the trenches as is the Great 
Mixture between the 16-inch Diapason 
and the 8-inch Tuba. 

“(17) What does the numerical 1 to 
67 accomplish? Answer—Nothing, (18) 


got to count every manual just the same . 


if I want to know or do an example in 
subtraction. 

“Why not this way so a greenhorn 
like myself can dope it out without a 
mental upheaval ? 

“(19) And why the foundation at the 
top? !! 

“What is the matter with this which 
gives you the family grouping, the rela- 
tive size of each family and the numer- 
ical proportion as to pitch at one and the 
same time. You offer (20) nothing in 
exchange for this in your new arrange- 
ment. 

GREAT ORGAN—14 stops 
Diapason 
First Diapason 
— Diapason 
Philomela 
Claribel Flute hice 
Erzahler special 
Octave 4’ 
Flute 


Diapasons 


2’ Fifteenth 
Mixture 
16’ Euphonium 
8’ Tuba 
4’ Clarion 
Cathedral Chimes 


SWELL ORGAN—17 stops 


Bourdon 
Diapason 
Clarabella 
Gedeckt 
Spitz Flute 
Flute Celeste 
Salicional 
Voix Celeste 
Octave 

Flute 
Flautino 
Mixture 
English Horn 
Cornopean 
Flugel Horn 
Vox Humana 
Clarion 


8’ Flutes 


\ Strings \ 


} 4’s 


\ Mutation 


Reeds 


“Why not? 

“T do not want to run your magazine, 
but why distort my pride and joy so I 
cannot recognize it. 


Sincerely yours,” 





I N DEFEN S E 


OrGANs are made for the organist, not 
the builder. Specifications are printed in 
magazines to give intelligence to players, 
not builders. (Consoles should be built 
for similar purposes.) In the day when 
registers are increasing like the war 
debts of Europe and couplers and acces- 
sories are mounting upward, it is highly 
necessary, if a human being is to remain 
master of a console and retain his human 
heart while doing it (we have enough of 
intellectuality in organ playing already), 
we must devise some means of listing, 
sorting, and arranging this category of 
anywhere from twenty (in the Lee Street 
organ) to two hundred eighty-nine 
(Yale) so they will be instantly at the 
command of the organist and in the place 
where he is most likely to need them and 
in the order in which he will most likely 
use them. A Swell 16’ voice is a very 
unimportant little creature then, and a 
Great 32’ monstrosity is so diminutive 
as to be nowhere in sight compared to 
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the Clarabella or the Dulciana. We are, 
of course, talking about music now. 
After all the builders have been able to 
do to it, the instrument persists in re- 
maining a musical affair. And after all 
the organists have been able to do to the 
long suffering public they persist in lik- 
ing the organ just the same; thank you, 
Mr. and Mrs. Builder. 

In discussing this problem then we 
shall take an eminently playful attitude 
and think of it as it is to be played, not 
built, blown, looked at, or paid for. 

(1) “Erratic: Not conforming to 
rules or standards.” (Thanks to Funk & 
Wagnalls’ excellent dictionary.) <A 
scheme that is applicable to a seven-voice 
organ in Americus, Georgia, an hundred 
and sixty-three-voice Yale organ, and the 
out-door organ in San Diego, is hardly 
erratic; is it now, Mr. Wagnalls? 

(2) “TIllogical: Ignorant of correct 
thinking.” The player thinks in terms of 
power first, quality second, in organ 
playing. A Tuba is out of the player’s 
mind when he is using a Dulciana, but a 
Melodia is not far distant. The mod 

e 


logical order is that of power. 
organ is not Diapasons, not Strings, not 
Flutes, not Reeds; it is all of them. 
Hope-Jones tried to make a family domi- 


nate a division; we shouted No. Hope- 
Jones died after he invented the best con- 
sole this world ever saw. 

(3) This form has been endorsed to 
us more frequently, by no small multiple, 
than it has been objected to. And it’s 
new in the bargain. 

(4) Magazines do not crave popular- 
ity. If they can get sufficient tolerance 
to amount to bare existence they are to 
be congratulated, especially when they 
are independent and not connected with 
any business house of any kind what- 
ever. Such magazines, to breathe the 
secret, are more tempted to seek the 
favor of advertisers than mere popular- 
ity. We could add tremendously to our 
income if we were to seek to be popular 
instead of right. 

(5) That is terrible. It should have 
been between the Mixture and the Tuba, 
as Mr. Baumgartner has pointed out. 

(6) Divinity is fabled to be suffici- 


ently engaged in the engrossing (and im- 
possible) task of winning that war for 
the Germans, so we shall not refer the 
question, but answer it ourselves. Be- 
cause in all probability the organ player 
would not use the 32’ voice till after he 
has already used pretty nearly all the 
16’ foundations and some of the 8’; of 
course this is speaking of general usage 
only. 

(7) The softest 16’ pedal voice is the 
most important to the organ player and 
to the hearer; music, as a rule, tends to 
the beauty of subdued voices rather than 
the buoyancy and blatancy of trumpets 
and tubas most miserable. 

(8) G means Great; S means Swell; 
C means Choir; L means Solo; 4 means 
4’; 8 means 8’; 16 means 16’; Pedal 
group lists couplers affecting the Pedal; 
Great group lists couplers affecting the 
Great, etc. Apply this to every organ 
in America, England, and France; also 
Spain and Portugal. 

(9) In examining specifications of 
different builders we have never found 
any one custom that was attempted by 
a second builder. Builders think of the 
value of voices according to cost, and 
why not? Churches have compelled 
them to do it. But we want organ 
voices from value of music, from pianis- 
simo to fortissimo, and the chief thing 
to know about a voice is whether it will 
raise the roof or draw a tear. A Tuba 
could be used to accompany the reading 
of the Communion Rites if it were soft 
enough, and a Dulciana would be the 
cause of the dismissal of an organist 
who used it then if it were loud enough— 
i. e., if Hope-Jones voiced it on fifty- 
inch wind. 

(10) Art is in the hearing, not the 
building. Take the gradations of power 
out of Paderewsky and Melba and give 
them unlimited tonal varieties in quality, 
and the public will run the other direc- 
tion. 

(11) Family classifications are unim- 
portant in an organ where the divisions 
cannot possibly number more than a 
dozen or two voices; were each manual 
a matter of the forty or hundred voices 
of an orchestra then it would be a dif- 
ferent matter. Organ tone is a com- 
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posite in which no family dare predomi- 
nate and in which all families are repre- 
sented pretty nearly equally. But even 
in families the First Great Diapason 
is very rarely used before the Third, 
yet the builder’s specification lists it 
there. Judging manual completeness is 
not a matter of families as much as it 
is of sizing up the number of eight-foot 
voices of standard tone, this form shows 
them together and presents them first. 
Show us how many eight-foot standard 
voices the Great division of any organ 
has, and we will tell you how large and 
complete the entire organ is. 

(12) Pitch view is obtained from our 
form with greater ease than from any 
we have ever examined. Color and bal- 
ance are indeterminate qualities with 
which stop-names have but little known 
connection ;—a voicer does as he pleases 
with both. Add the power indications 
from ppp to fff and we have direct and 
definite information on one of those 
points ; the other we have to guess at. 

(13) The originator of any complex 
mechanism or scheme will more easily be 


misled and more greatly annoyed by any 


rearranging of it than will a_ total 
stranger; we cannot be guided too far 
by such annoyance. 

(14) It is pretty sure proof when a 
stenographer, not knowing the instru- 
ment as an organist does, but knowing 
it only through her business connection 
with the firm, is able to decypher a totally 
new arrangement and interpret it in such 
exact detail. 

(15) This should be, possibly, but we 
cannot concede even that. Why should 
every Soprano voice be of the same 
power? Why should every box of red 
paint be of the same shade? Why should 
every rose have the same hue? No, it is 
much better that the voicer, if he be an 
artist, be at liberty to voice his work with 
his best skill, not at a fixed-by-the-board- 
of-censors standard. 

(16) One American general is in 
France, another is in Wrightstown, 
another is in Portland, and another is in 
Washington, yet we manage to get along 
perfectly with them all and with our- 


selves, and that war is going to be won 
with those generals scattered just like 
that. It all hinges to the point of fact 
that voices are put into the organ by the 
builder for the player, to be found by 
the player when he wants them and used 
by him to make music, not science. 

(17) Shows up the unscrupulous 
builder who would inveigle the poor 
reader into believing that one set of pipes 
is three, four, five, six or seven individ- 
ual and complete sets. Hope-Jones did 
it. But then Hope-Jones did other 
things to compensate for it. (Neverthe- 
less, we do not wish these references to 
mean that we disapprove of all the won- 
ders Hope-Jones accomplished in the 
science of console building. ) 

(18) It makes no difference to the 
player if the Great has twenty-four 
voices or twenty-five, just so long as he 
knows he can get an even crescendo of 
tone from piano to fortissimo on eight- 
foot pitch foundation voices. 

(19) Is it placing Diapasons last on 
the Great foundation eight-foots? If so, 
we have already answered: because we 
rarely build up music by skips and jumps, 
but by logical development. We are 
again speaking of the organ as a musical 
instrument for use in church, theatre, 
and concert auditorium. 

(20) Family grouping, relative size of 
each family, numerical proportion as to 
pitch, are all given at one and the same 
time in the suggested method following 
objection 20. Our method gives (in 
place of these three): Definite informa- 
tion as to voicing; (2) musical power of 
each voice; (3) relative sizes of families 
of foundation voices of each of the three 
pitches and of the mutations; (4) rela- 
tive proportion of solo voices; (5) rela- 
tive power of each solo voice; (6) num- 
ber of pipes the player can depend upon 
in each voice (which is important in the 
upper and lower octaves of the fancy 
voices) ; (7) derivation of every voice 
that is not genuinely independent; (8) 
number of standard unison couplers; 
(9) number of 4 couplers; (10) number 
of 16’ couplers; (11) places the couplers 
in the most concise and easily deciphered 
scheme, in which each coupler has its 

(Concluded on page 525) 
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LATHAM TRUE is one of the best 
friends of the American organist, pe- 
riodical and individual. Of a philosoph- 
ical turn of mind (which may or may 
not be attributed entirely to the act in 
which we see him) he is wise enough to 
see the organ world as it is and honest 
enough to face what he sees. He is im- 
mune to giving or receiving flattery, as 
he is also immune to giving or receiving 
knocks. His honorary degree of Mus. 
Doc. he prefers to hide under a weak 
memory. Many men are generous with 
their time and their energy if they can 
be applied to some great task, some task 
that will send them over the top to the 
tune of a dozen clicking cameras. 
Latham True drifted into the office of 
the American Guild of Organists at a 
time when it was tremendously overbur- 
dened with the maximum business and 
the minimum employees, and set to 
work. For six months he worked in a 
quiet corner where none ever saw him, 
doing tasks of clerical labor that none 
but an office boy or a great man would 
have been willing to do. And what 
Latham True set his hand to do, the rest 
of us forgot: it would be done, and done 


right. And it was done without the thanks 
or even the knowledge of the thousands 
of organists for whom he was doing it. 
A man with an excellent church and 
almost as large a class of pupils as he 
can take care of, he is devoid of personal 
“ambitions” and personal vanities; his 
mission—and it is a happy one—is to do 
his own work better than anybody else 
would do it and.to give all he can, to 
be honest with all men, and, which is 
much harder, honest with himself. We 
believe Latham True is succeeding. 


Gorpon Batcu Nevin, rapidly gain- 
ing note as a composer of lighter organ 
works, was born in Easton, Penna., May 
19, 1892, where he completed his grade 
school education and much of his mu- 
sical studies, though he later studied or- 


gan with J. Warren Andrews. His fa- 
ther, George Balch Nevin, is well known 
as a composer of church music and 
songs. The name “Balch” comes through 
family connection and not from any 
twisting of the name of a more or less 
well known organ composer. Mr. Nevin, 
Jr., is now organist of the Greensburgh 
Presbyterian Church, Penna., where he 
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has a new seventy-voice four-manual or- 
gan; he also teaches organ, theory, and 
does coaching in vocal interpretation. 
He has an incontrollable penchant for 
carpentry and wireless telegraphy, and 
the sight of so many plumbers riding 
around in Packards has almost made 
him take up plumbing, which he even yet 
threatens to do. Recently he left his 
usual music labors for a new field with 
a firm of organ builders; but the neces- 
sity of exterminating the German hum- 
bug closed that division of the builder’s 
activity for the present—a fortunate 
thing for Nevin and the organ world. 
His published works include two Suites 
and eight smaller pieces for the organ, 
eighteen transcriptions, three part songs, 
several anthems and songs. Whether or 
not he graduates from the minor compos- 
ers, who write delightful works of small 
calibre, and gains entrance to America’s 
growing list of major composers, de- 
pends upon the success and energy with 
which he devotes himself to instrumental 
composition in the larger forms; his suc- 
cess in several instances gives good 
promise. 





(Concluded from page 516) 
serving under more than one conductor, 
one gets the greater number of ideas on 
the subject, and broader viewpoints. I 
lay the emphasis on the good LEADER 
rather than the choir itself, though both 
are important and apt to go together. 
From the efficient TRAINER, with poor 
vocal material, one will learn many 
things, for these will be brought out by 
the difficulty with which the singers 
respond to his wishes; while with the 
coop choir one will hear that trainer’s 


wishes met and realized. 
* * * 





(Concluded from page 523) 

own place and its only place, and if it is 
not in that place it is not in the instru- 
ment at all; (12) credit to the manufac- 
turers of the blowers, generators, chimes, 
bells, magnets, etc., whenever the builder 
can be induced to give us the informa- 
tion; we feel these firms deserve credit 
for their work in the organ just as much 
as the builder does. 

(21) Any new scheme imposed upon 
the product of an inventor or builder 
necessarily must irritate him, and such 
irritation must of necessity last till time 
alone can wear it out or smooth it over. 
We have every sympathy for those upon 
whose toes we are treading, but we also 
have every faith in the ultimate wisdom 
of driving at once for a specification 
form that shall be complete, concise, 
applicable universally, irrespective of 
every outside consideration, and, above 
all, show the player what to expect and 
the buyer what he is getting. This sub- 
ject threatens to become interesting, and 
we beg indulgence for treating it so 
seriously and exhaustively. It is a vital 
subject we cannot longer afford to ignore, 
and a builder of nation-wide importance 
has compelled us to face it openly and 
squarely by his frank and honest letter. 

EpIrTor. 





Note:—In order to remove the personal 
element from any discussion that may be pro- 
voked by this subject, the authorship of 
opinions which we must oppose will be with- 
held. The vital thing is the subject not the 
authors. General discussion is solicited from 
those competent, either by experience or by 
study, to write with authority. 
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EMMANUEL CHURCH, 





HE new Skinner organ of forty- 
six voices, including many dis- 
tinctly orchestral colors, was 
appropriately opened with a se- 
ries of recitals by Harvey B. 

Gaul, Charles M. Courboin, Charles E. 
Clemens, Henry Anderson, and Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, in programs on which 
American composers were fairly well 
represented. The forty-voice choir com- 
prises women for soprano solo and for 
altos, and seven men in the national serv- 
ice. Henry Anderson, F. A. G. O., or- 
ganist, writes: “We use the Cathedral 
Psalter, with certain modifications. The 
time is ripe for a standardized Psalter 
for use in the American Church. The 
interpretation of the Cathedral Psalter 
as practised at Christ Church, New York, 
under Clement R. Gale, is in our opinion 
quite ideal. We have found that the giv- 
ing of a definite character to a service 
has excited an interest on the part of the 
congregation.” Mr. Anderson’s_ pro- 
grams, as used in the ordinary service, 
follow. He has found it valuable, when 
presenting Cantatas, to give short anno- 
tations of the text and music: 





Lemaigre 
Farrant 


Prayer 

“Lord for Thy Mercies” 
“The Woods and Every” 
Variations on “St. Lukes” 





CLEVELAND-OHIO 





Mx cvisureecsxes vous Choral Service 

Handel..............Messiah Excerpts 
“Hail Gladdening Light” 

Hollis Intermezzo 
PE <iacustew san Minuet (L’Arlesienne) 

Gibson Fantasia and Fugue 





OO OEE Ee Largetto 
Farrant “Lord for Thy Tender” 
Cruickshank 


Cruickshank 

Salome 

GUST. canis cam eenneee Choral Service 
i CT or Magnificat in E 
3uzzi-Peccia 

Gounod “Send Out Thy, Light” 
Ls See eee Nocturnette 
Wagner Evening Star Song 
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T L S 








SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 





Mendelssohn 
Bach... “Adorn thyself, O fond Soul” 
Buxtehude Fugue C 
Guilmant First Meditation 
Stebbins ......... Where Dusk Gathers 
Stebbins Lilting Springtime 
Poem: Orpheus 
Serenade 
Festival Toccata 
Toccata and Fugue E 
Largo 
Egyptian Suite 
Spring Song 
Bonnet Romance sans Paroles 
Bernad Johnson Pavane 
Tschaikowsky .......Andante Cantabile 
Prelude and Fugue “Bach” 


Fourth Sonata (mss) 
(Air from Suite in D 
Fugue a la Gigue 

La Cour des Lys 
Debussy Le bon Pasteur 
Wagner Pilgrim’s Chorus 
ME sea ceuied aKa Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Wagner Evening Star song 
Schubert By the Sea 
Vierne Finale (Sym. 1) 
RPE ere re: Sonata Em 
Alan Gray Idyl No. 2 
Toccata and Fugue C 
Chinese Garden 
Stoughton Dreams 
Becker .... Theme and Variations (mss) 
ee, SE ETE Benediction Nuptiale 
| er eT eee ee The Swan 
Tschaikowsky ......Final (Sym. Path.) 


Schubert 
Percy E. Fletcher 





Stoughton 
Hollins 





Debussy 





Stoughton 





G. HERMANN BECK 


......Fantasia “Duke Street” 
At Twilight 

Fanfare 

Nocturne 





Kinder ... 
Stebbins 
Dubois 
Stoughton 
Sheldon Caprice 
Moussorgsky Une Larme 
PVR bs oss su we nes Liberty March 
Faulkes ...... Prelude “Ein feste Burg” 
Harker In the Twilight 
Will o’ the Wisp 
PN 6 Snes eke Evensong 
ee Overture Fantastique 
ee Tee eee Tere Andantino 





Morandi 
Arthur Davis 
Arthur Davis 


Trailing Arbutus 
Choeur de Fete 





i. LAWRENCE ERB 


Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Calm of Night 
Salvadora 
Shelley Scherzo- Mosaic 
EERE EREG Reef sccscosds oe 3k stetistiestes Pastorale Fem 
Faulkes Grand Chorus 
har an pw ccsnal Allegretto Scherzando 
Mendelssohn War March “Athalie” 





Wagner 





J. FRANK FRYSINGER 


Wolstenho!me....... Sonata a la Handel 
Dvorak Largo “New World” 
Techatlowsky .....56004. Marche Slave 
Bruch Kol Nedrei 
DE es Sa kecavani Sketches of the City 
Frysinger Vesperale 
Frysinger Gethsemane 
i. ee At Parting of Day 
Frysinger Liberty March 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 


NN a5 ve Pssenecs March Op. 76 
Kramer Chanson Matinale 
Goodwin ..........Sparkling Fountain 
Guilmant Funeral March 
PD bxtewsteagiowranaes Magic Harp 
Hadley ........Entr’ Acte “Atonement” 
Nicolai .......Overture “Merry Wives” 
inci, ee ee Sketches of the City 
Widor Toccata 


CHARLES A. SHELDON 


Gounod ............... Marche Cortege 
Stebbins In Summer 
Clerambault Prelude 
ie CIENT 2 ee ee Memories 
Rheinberger Pastoral Sonata 


VAN DENMAN THOMPSON 


Overture “Orbeon” 

Notturno 

PE a xic ne ca nieneeeudae een Scherzo 
Mrs. V. D. Thompson. . Pierrette Dances 
ol Toa Water Lily 
G. Jacob Vandanges 
La Pluie 
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* UTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 70) OR 
EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 1919 “3 
Thursday and Friday, May 29 and 30, 1919 
W. R. HEDDEN, MUS. BAC., F. A. G. O. 
. EXAMINATION CHAIRMAN 
170 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Canpipates for the Associateship must be Colleagues of the Guild, and Associateship must 
be attained before proceeding to the Examination for Fellowship. 

Candidates for either of the certificates must secure 70 per cent. of the total marks in each 
section of the examination, i. e., Organ Tests and Paper Work, but the Examination Com- 
mittee reserves the right of decision in the case of any candidate who fails to obtain one-half 


of the awardable marks for each item. 


The fees for examination (payable in advance to the Chairman of the Examination Com- 
mittee, New York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter) are as follows: 
Associateship, $10.00; Fellowship, $15.00; Certificate, either class, $5.00 
Candidates failing in either section of the examination may, upon payment of half fee, 
be re-examined in that section, provided that such candidates re-enter for the next ensuing 


examination. 


Candidates should register not later than May Ist. All correspondence should be sent to 
the Chairman of the Examination Committee, Warren R. Hedden, 170 West Seventy-fifth 


Street, New York, N. Y. 





THURSDAY, MAY 29th, 


TESTS AT THE ORGAN 





Associate 

1. Play the whole or any portion of 
both of the two following pieces: (1st) 
“Choral Prelude: O Man Bemoan Thy 
Fearful Sin,” in E flat, by J. S. Bach, to 
be found in Joseph Bonnet’s 2d volume 
of “Historical Organ Recitals,” page 26, 
(Schirmer) or in Peters’ Edition, Book 
V, page 48, or Bridge and Higgs, Book 
XIII, page 128; (2d) “Marche on a 
Theme of Handel,” in F, Op. 15, by 
Alex. Guilmant (Schott, of London, or 
Schirmer). 

2. Sight reading test, of moderate 
length, for the organ. 

3. Play at sight from vocal score, G 
and F clefs, four staves. 

4. Transpose at sight a short pas- 
sage into two keys, neither more than 
one tone above or below the printed 
music. 

5. Harmonize at sight, in four parts, 
a given melody. 

6. Fill up a figured bass at sight, in 
four parts, without pedal. 

7. Modulate (a) to nearly related 
keys, and (b) to remote keys. 


Fellow 

1. Play the whole or any portion of 
both of the two following pieces: (1st) 
“Fugue in G Major,” by J. S. Bach, to 
be found in Joseph Bonnet’s 2d volume 
of “Historical Organ Recitals,” page 
108, or in Peters’ Edition, Book II, page 
10, or Breitkopf, Book I, page 82, or 
Bridge and Higgs, Book VIII, page 116, 
or Widor-Schweitzer, Book IV, page 34; 
(2d) “Variations de Concert,” by Joseph 
Bonnet, in E minor. (Leduc, or J. 
Fischer & Bro.) 


2. Sight reading test, of moderate 
length. 


3. Play at sight a short passage in 
ancient vocal score, with C, G and F 
clefs. 

4. Transpose at sight a passage in 
short score into two keys, neither more 
than a major third above or below the 
printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight a given 
melody in four parts. 

6. Improvise on a given theme. 

7. Fill up a figured bass, at sight, in 
four parts. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 30th, PAPER WORK AWAY FROM THE ORGAN 








3% 


(‘DO A. Me. 


HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER) 





Associate 


1. To a given melody add Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass parts. 

2. Strict Counterpoint in two, three, 
and four parts, in various species and 
combinations of species. Three exam- 
ples will be set. Text books recom- 
mended are Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, 
Prout, and Macpherson. Candidates 
must be prepared to use the C clef for 
Alto and Tenor parts. (Restrictions are 
advisable, in Prout, Chapters VIII and 
IX, and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

3. Write answers to fugue subjects 
and show at least one counter-subject to 
each, in double counterpoint at the oc- 
tave. 

4. Questions in general musical 
knowledge drawn exclusively from “Mu- 
sic and Musicians,” Lavignac. 


Fellow 

1. Strict Counterpoint in three, four, 
and five parts, in various species and 
combinations of species. Three exam- 
ples will be set. Text books recom- 
mended: Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, 
Prout, and Macpherson. (Restrictions 
are advisable in Prout, Chapters VIII . 
and IX, and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

2. Write an exposition of a four- 
part fugue on a given subject, and also 
show a close stretto. This may be writ- 
ten for voices, strings, or organ. (There 
will be a subject suitable for each.) 

3. Questions in general musical 
knowledge drawn exclusively from “Mu- 
sic and Musicians,” Lavignac. 





(2 Pp. M. 3y% 


HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER) 





Associate 


5. Ear Tests: Write down from 
dictation two brief melodies, of which 
the keys will be announced and the Tonic 
Chords struck. Each passage will be 
played three times. 

6. To a figured Bass add Soprano, 
Alto, and Tenor parts. 

7. To an unfigured Bass add 
Soprano, Alto, and Tenor parts. 

8. Write a sixteen-measure sen- 
tence, introducing appropriate modula- 
tions and cadences. 


me a 5 a EOE 





Specimens 














Fellow 


Fellow 
4. Ear tests: Write down from dic- 
tation two progressions of chords, of 
which the keys will be announced and the 
Tonic Chord struck. Each passage will 
be played three times. 
5. Orchestrate a given passage for 
a specified number of instruments. 


6. To a given melody add Alto, 
Tenor, and Bass parts. 


7. Add, to a given ground bass, 
Soprano, Alto, and Tenor parts in four 
different ways. First, with simple 
chords, then with passing and auxiliary 
notes, then with suspensions, and finally 
with imitations, making a continuous 
composition. 


8. Compose the opening sixteen to 
twenty measures of the first movement 


of a string quartette. The first two or 
three measures will be given. Give a 
sketch of a suitable second principal 
theme. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


I B L E 


= G. P 


E A S E 





Dean: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer : 


RAY HASTINGS, born in Bainbridge, 
N. Y., began his study of music in Chi- 
cago, came to Los Angeles in 1903, and 
graduated from the College of Music, 
University of Southern California. Ex- 
tended European travel and some study 
with Joseph Bonnet broadened his musi- 
cal work. 

From 1907 to 1909 Mr. Hastings was 
Organist of the First M. E. Church, Los 
Angeles; from 1909 to 1911 he was 
Organist of the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church; for the past six years he has 
been the Organist of Temple Baptist 
Church where he has a four manual 
Austin. This is the largest down-town 
Church, with about 2,900 people at each 
service and standing room in demand. 
Mr. Hastings has done several years of 
picture work but is now devoting his en- 
tire time to his Church, teaching and re- 
citals. He has written several numbers 
for organ, piano, voice, and orchestra. 
He is a man of high musical ideals, firm 
convictions, with a deep sincerity of pur- 
pose, an exceptional memory, is a bril- 
liant, clean-cut player, and a great lover 
of the organ art. 

Catalina Island has quite a little colony 


Ernest Douglas, F.A.G.O., 523 South Olive Street, Los Angeles. 
W. C. Vernon Howell, 1333 Stanley Avenue, Los Angeles. 
W. C. Vernon Howell, 1333 Stanley Avenue, Los Angeles. 


of our local musicians, notably Arthur 
Alexander who, without question, is the 
most versatile musician it has been our 
good fortune to know. For six years he 
has been away from us after having lived 
here for some three years, but has been 
in Southern California the past few 
months. This Summer he has been wire- 
less operator on a steamer running be- 
tween San Pedro and Catalina in order 
to get practical experience. This has 
iong been a “hobby” of his but has 
taken up the serious study of wireless so 
as to be prepared when his time comes 
to serve his country. 

By the time this is read Mr. Alexander 
will be at the Institute of Musical Art, 
Rochester, N. Y., in charge of the Vocal 
Department. He will also be private 
Organist to Mr. Geo. Eastman (of Kodak 
fame) with a large three manual organ 
at his command, and a string quartette 
for weekly musicals. Our best wishes 
follow him to his new work. 

Our Guild meetings will be resumed soon 
and we all look forward to a most in- 
teresting and prosperous year under the 
leadership of our new Dean, Ernest 
Douglas, F. A. G. O. 





AMONG O 


URS ELVES 





JAMES W. BLEECKER, A.A.G.O., 
is a native of New York City; at pres- 
ent he is Organist-Choirmaster of Christ 
Presbyterian Church, but his former ac- 
tivity covered chiefly a period of nine 


years with St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn, where he built up an 
effective choir of men, women and boys. 
Besides his church work Mr. Bleecker 
is actively engaged in teaching piano, or- 
gan and theory. 

GLENDINNING KEEBLE, Art and 
Music critic of the Pittsburgh Gazette- 
Times, before his entrance to military 
service was lecturer on the History of 
Music in the Carnegie Institute of 


Technology. He is the most influential 
critic in Pittsburgh, though yet a young 
man, and his studies in Art in Italy, 
which later turned to Music, have given 
him a comprehension of the elements of 
art that enables him with his true dis- 
criminative judgment to wield a power- 
ful influence for good where most critics 
only demoralize and destroy. Mr. Keeble 
approaches an art production with great 
simplicity, a total absence of effort or 
ostentation; consequently the superficial 
never misleads him nor the truly great 
overawe his powers of perception. Glen- 
dinning Keeble may be said to faithfully 
represent the Critic at his best; his just 
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K A 


MILD RED 


N S 
HAZELRIGG 


A S 





Dean: Frederic Rodgers, Hutchinson. 


Secretary : 
Treasurer : 

An organ, of which the 
Kansas chapter is justly 
proud, has just been fin- 
ished at the College of 
Emporia for our ex-Dean, 
D. A. Hirschler, Dean of 
the Fine Arts School, by 
M. P. Moller, and con- 
sists of a four manual and 
echo organ, unusually com- 
plete with every modern 
mechanism. 

[The specifications are 
not available at this writ- 
ing in the form adapted 
for the columns of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST, 
hence only a summary can 
be given. The Pedal has 
9 registers, Great 10, Swell 
12, Choir 9, Solo 5, Echo 6; tutti 51. 
The 36 couplers are arranged in groups 
to Pedal, Great, Choir, Swell, Solo, Echo. 
Wind pressures 442’”’; Solo 12’”.] 

Dr. Frederic Rogers, Dean, is work- 
ing out plans for the coming year. One 
of these is a Membership Campaign, 
directed by a Committee, that shall not 
only increase the membership of the 
Chapter, but the activities in all lines. 
Dr. Rogers hopes to arrange a series of 
organ recitals for the Chapter. 

Mr. R. H. Brown, of Manhattan, is 
“doing his bit” in furnishing programs 
for the Y. M. C. A. huts and the Base 
Hospital, at Camp Funston. In addi- 
tion to being a competent organist Mr. 
Brown is also a violinist. For these 
programs he acts as violinist and takes 
with him a singer and a reader. The trio 
give a thirty-minute program in the first 
hut and “are whisked by a Ford,” as 
Mr. Brown expresses it, from place to 
place, until several programs have been 
given. 

Prof. Charles S. Skilton, of Lawrence, 
has spent a busy summer in composition. 
He has finished the orchestral score of a 
new cantata, “ The Witch’s Daughter.” 
This cantata is just being published by 


Alfred Hubach, First M. E. Church, Independence. 
Mrs. Paul R. Utt, 629 S. Willow Street, Ottawa. 





(Moller)Emporia College Console 


the Carl Fischer Company. The music 
is a setting for chorus and orchestra of 
a poem by Whittier. It contains soprano 
and baritone solos, and requires a half 
hour for performance. An a capella 
chorus, “ Dear God and Father of Us 
All,” may be sung separately in church. 
Mr. Skilton has also composed three new 
Indian sketches for string quartet, and 
has been proposed as a member of “ The 
Musical Society ” of England; extended 
reviews of his compositions will appear 
in the English magazines. The Uni- 
versity of Kansas organ has been re- 
paired and enlarged and Mr. Skilton is 
expecting to use it more frequently for 
recitals this year. 


Mr. Alfred C. Hubach, our Secretary, 
is planning to continue the series of 
monthly organ recitals he inaugurated 
last year at the First Methodist Church 
in Independence. He will direct a “ Fall 
Festival,” October 13 to 20. This will 
consist of a series of lectures preceded 
by a half hour of music. One evening 
will be given to the choir of forty or fifty 
voices. They will present as a part of 
their program The Village Blacksmith, 
by Charles F. Noyes. 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK 


REBA 


BROUGHTON 


MALTBY 





Dean: 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 


HUGH A. MACKINNON, F. A. G. 
O., who succeeds Mr. Garretson at Grace 
Church, Utica, comes highly recom- 
mended; while yet a young man he has 
established an enviable reputation for 
sterling qualities and musical ability. He 
is endowed with a splendid personality 
and has received an excellent musical 
training. He was born at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont, and received his education at 
the school and Academy of that town, 
from which he graduated. He later en- 
tered Dartmouth College, and served as 
Organist of St. Andrew’s Church, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. He also filled the posi- 
tion at St. Thomas Church, Hanover, N. 


Gerald F, Stewart, Trinity Place, Watertown. 
Wilhelmina Woolworth, 555 State Street, Watertown. 
John P. Williams, 130 Addington Place, Utica. 


H. Later he was appointed to St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church, Newark, N. J., 
but for some time prior to his acceptance 
of the Utica position he was with St. 
Luke’s, East Hampton, N. Y. While 
pursuing his studies at New York he was 
assistant Organist at “ The Little Church 
Around the Corner.” He is a graduate 
of Trinity School of Church Music where 
he studied Theory and Organ under 
Felix Lamond, and is a Fellow of the 
Guild. He will be a valuable addition to 
our Chapter as well as to the musical 
circles of Utica. He began his services 
at Grace Church, Sunday, July 21st, and 
the many compliments that he received 
at the close of the service should be a 
great encouragement to him. He is a 
worthy successor to Mr.Garretson, and it 
is to be hoped that he will be with us for 
a long time. The Choir has an enviable 
reputation because of its good work, and 
Mr. MacKinnon will get the splendid co- 
operation of all its members. The excel- 
lent efficiency of this Choir is due in part 
to the untiring efforts and faithful serv- 
ices of Mr. J. Francis Day who devoted 
over a quarter of a century of his ex- 
tremely busy business life to this impor- 
tant part of the Church work. 

On Sunday, Sept. Ist, Mr. Charles 
Learned of Asbury Church, Watertown, 
completed the summer series of Sunday 
afternoon organ recitals. The music 
lovers of Watertown are very apprecia- 
tive of this opportunity to hear good 
organ music well played and have ex- 
pressed their appreciation by attending 
in large numbers. This is the fourth 
summer series at Asbury Church; alto- 
gether Mr. Learned has played ninety- 
five recitals in this church. 








estimation of Mr. Heinroth’s Pittsburgh 
work naturally makes him an ideal writer 
on the subject. 

Charles F. Chadwick announces his res- 
ignation from the Vice Presidency of 
The J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. 
Charles M. Courboin is making plans 
for a series of recitals for the soldiers of 


Camp Syracuse; undoubtedly his pecu- 
liar art will be excellently adapted to 
making the organ interesting to the 
twenty thousand troops stationed there. 
During the summer Mr. Courboin gave 
a series of Sunday evening recitals in the 
Syracuse First Baptist Church, devoting 
each recital to one composer: Callaerts, 
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NORTHERN 
iA ee ¥ 


S T 





Dean: Dr. George W. Andrews. 
Sub-Dean: 
Secretary : 
Treasurer : 
Registrar and Librarian: 


Auditors: 


Frederic Stivens, A. A. G. O. 
Charles M. Coe. 


George M. Yost, Mr. Breyer. 


One class of Guild members is not 
only impossible of increase, but must in 
the course of nature decrease from year 
to year, and finally become extinct—the 
Founders. Ohio contributed a fair share 
of Founders, one of them, Dr. Andrews, 
of Oberlin, being the newly elected Dean 
of the Northern Ohio Chapter. Cleve- 
land furnished two, W. B. Colson, a 
present valued member and ex-Dean of 
the Chapter, and Franklin Bassett, who 
died about three years ago. 

Mr. Bassett was never identified with 
any chapter. Ohio possessed no Chapter 
until he had ceased to make it his place 
of residence, and from that time until 
his death he had no very settled home. 
But he did so much to establish and main- 
tain fine standards of organ playing and 
of church music in Cleveland, to blaze 
the way for others and to form a Chap- 
ter, that he will always seem to have been 
one of us; some slight testimonial to his 
life and work will not be inappropriate. 
Mr. Bassett was a native of West Vir- 
ginia. He came to Cleveland as a piano 
teacher and organist thirty-seven years 
ago. His activities from that time were 
wide and varied ; there is space here only 
for the mention of his organ and church 
music. He was organist first of the First 
M. E. Church, and almost immediately in- 
augurated a series of Sunday afternoon 
organ recitals, at that time unknown in 
Cleveland, and a terrible departure from 
Sabbatarian principles. 

These recitals continued for many 
years, not only at this church, but at his 
later charges, at Plymouth Congrega- 
tional and St. Paul’s Episcopal Churches, 
and by special arrangement at other 
churches. By the time he laid down the 


Dr. Henry F. Anderson, F. A. G. O. 


Miss Patty Stair, F. A. G. O. 


work a score of others were ready to 
carry it on, and the Puritan ice of West- 
ern Reserve was broken for all time. In 
these recitals Mr. Bassett was assisted . 
by the best singers and string players 
available, and many interesting and beau- 
tiful works were produced for the first 
time, among them the Merkel Sonata for 
two players, and the Rheinberger Suite 
for organ and strings. 

As often as possible, and under great 
difficulties, he maintained Chorus 
Choirs, when the prevailing form was 
that of the mixed quartet, and with these 
choirs gave many a fine cantata and 
orotorio excerpt, in a day when there 
was a great dearth of such things in the 
Middle West. He never lost faith in 
the ability and disposition of his audi- 
ences to receive the very best, and they 
did not disappoint him. 

Mr. Bassett is among the first to go 
from us, but his memory will be cher- 
ished and loved as long as there is one 
left alive who knew him, and he will be 
honored as long as the Guild remains. 


The First M. E. Church has been en- 
joying visiting choirs during the inter- 
regnum of directors this summer, notably 
the Brooklyn M. E. Choir, Mr. Sapp 
conducting, and Miss Herbert at the 
organ; and the Glenville M. E. Choir, 
with Mrs. Arthur Cory as organist and 
director. Sunday, September Ist, J. 
Griffith Jones and Miss Jessie Havill, 
F. A. G. O., will assume their new duties 
as choir-master and organist. 

Herbert J. Voges, a member of this 
Chapter and organist at the beautiful 
Stillman Theatre and the Wilson Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, is added to our roll 
of honor, and leaves for Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, on September 3d. This 
is the second organist to go from the 
Stillman Theatre, Vincent H. Percy, ot 
that house, having been in service almost 
a year. 
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MRS. LILLIAN ARKELL RIX- 
FORD, the popular and efficient teacher 
of The College of Music of Cincinnati, 
is a product of that institution. Her 
organ teachers were George E. Whiting 
and his successor Miss Jeanette Hall, her 
theoretical studies were directed by Otto 
Singer and Charles Baetens, and Charles 
A. Graninger was her principal instructor 
in the art of piano playing. 

She is at present the organist of the 
Old First Presbyterian Church in Cin- 
cinnati, and has held several prominent 
positions in this city and vicinity, includ- 
ing the Universalist Church, the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, The Knox Presby- 
terian Church, and the Union M. E. 


Sidney C. Durst, F.A.G.O., 220 West 7th Street, Cincinnati. 
John Yoakley, A.A.G.O., 222 West 4th Street. 

C. Hugo Grimm, 2232 Fulton Avenue, Walnut Hills. 
Gordon Graham, 3209 Reading Road. 

J. Alfred Schehl, A.A.G.O., 1137 Seton Avenue, Price Hill. 
Wm. H. Grubbs, 322 West 4th Street. 


Church of Covington, where she re- 
mained for thirteen years. For several 
years she was also organist of the Plum 
Street Jewish Temple. At the Old First, 
she has for several seasons given a series 
of monthly musical services of a very 
high order, with the assistance of some 
of the best singers in the city. 


For five years she successfully wielded 
the baton as director of the Lyric Club, a 
chorus of women’s voices in our sister 
city of Covington, Kentucky. She has 
given concerts and opened organs in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Michigan, 
and during the popular concerts under 
Miachel Brand at Cincinnati Music Hall, 
though engaged for but ten concerts as 
soloist, was so successful that she played 
at twenty in all. 

But it is as a teacher that Mrs. Rixford 
has made her deepest impression. For 
a quarter of a century she has taught 
organ playing at the College of Music, 
and at the present time more than twenty 
of her pupils are holding positions of 
prominence in the city of Cincinnati 
alone. She is an ideal teacher, thorough, 
conscientious and inspiring, and the devo- 
tion of her large class of pupils is com- 
plete. 


The Dean has appointed Mrs. Rixford, 
Mr. Staps, and Mr. Grubbs as the Public 
Meetings Committee for the coming sea- 
son. Plans are rapidly being formulated, 
and will include recitals by Charles M. 
Courboin of Syracuse, T. Tertius Noble 
of New York, and our popular fellow 
member Charles Heinroth of Pittsburgh. 








Franck, Guilmant, Handel, Mailly, Men- 
delssohn, Saint-Saens, and Widor. 
Walter C. Gale, A. G. O., donated his 
services as organist in an exceptional 
Musicale given for the benefit of the 
Red Cross, Lenox, Mass., branch, where 
he spent the summer. 


Charles Heinroth has a good (we mean 
had) umbrella. Somebody knew that in 
Atlantic City, that’s why we had to 
change the word. Things like that never 
happen in Pittsburgh. 

J. Norris Hering, F. A. G. O., gave the 
last recital of the season for the students 
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With the thermometer hovering ’round 
the century mark all Guild work has been 
suspended till the fall. Consequently I 
have no news to report. However I 
felt 1 could not let this opportunity pass 
without commenting on the article 
“TRUTH ” in the August issue. First 
of all let me commend the Editor for his 
slogan “Tell the truth.” This is the 
greatest asset of any paper or magazine, 
and we organists should do our utmost 
to further the success of a paper with 
such high ideals. 

Everyone knows that advertising is a 
very important financial agency, but the 
perpetuation of a magazine of this stand- 
ard should not be wholly dependent on 
the financial aid of advertisers. 

As a subscriber I feel that I am 


Mrs. E. A. Angier, Jr., A. 


J. Paul Stalls, 493 Lucy Ave., Memphis. 
A. GO; 


Miss Lucy Andrews, 391 East St., Memphis. 
Miss Eunice Robertson, 1065 S. Wellington St., Memphis. 


‘a stockholder, that the book is as much 


531 Vance Ave., Memphis. 


mine as those in direct charge. 

Why is it that all the chapters have not 
subscribed to a page? It costs but little 
per annum and it matters not whether 
you occupy a page or less, and if you | 
have no news to report don’t expect a 
rebate nor a blank page with chapter 
name and officers merely placed thereon. 
Let the Editor feel disposed to utilize 
this space for other news if no chapter 
news is forthcoming. 

I hope every chapter will soon sub- 
scribe to a page and by so doing we can 
learn something of the activities of the 
various chapters throughout the country. 
At all events THe AMERICAN ORGANIST 
will always receive support and hearty 
co-operation from the members of the 
West Tennessee Chapter. 








of the summer schools of Peabody Con- 
servatory, Johns Hopkins University, 


and Maryland Institute, in the main hall 
of the Conservatory, playing his entire 
program, as usual, from memory. Mr. 
Hering is also music editor of the Balti- 
more Star. 

Miles Martin, General Secretary of the 
American Guild of Organists, is resum- 
ing his classes in Harmony and Counter- 
point early in October. Mr. Martin was 
very successful in the past seasons with 
his class lessons. 

Percy Chase Miller is being congratu- 
lated upon his remarkable discovery at 
Tannon-by-the-Sea, his summer estate 
at Oak Bluffs, Mass. He relaid the drain 
to the kitchen sink and found that water 
would not run up hill, no, not even for 
Percy Chase Miller. Then he got dis- 
gusted and painted the roof red. Avia- 
tors invited to drop down on him some 
time. 

Harris S. Shaw, A. A. G. O., gave five 
half-hour recitals during the summer 
session of Middlebury College, Vermont. 
H. F. Van Wart has resumed his duties 
as Superintendent of The J. W. Steere 
& Son Organ Co. 


Homer P. Whitford, F.. A. G. O., has 
been appointed organist of the Atlanta 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church for 
the term of his stay in Camp Gordon. 


Carl Paige Wood, F. A. G. O., organist 
of Carleton College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of Theory in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


The Musical Alliance, John C. Freund, 
President, organized a protest to Con- 
gress against the proposed 20% tax on 
concerts and recitals. 





Male Voices for Choirs 





“There are thousands of men a little 
above the draft age who have in their 
younger days loved music and learned to 
sing, and can still sing with effect, who 
have not been doing choir work because 
they have been supplemented by younger 
men. Why not take advantage of this 
condition? It would not only assist in 
this branch of church work but also 
afford much pleasure to many men who 
would be glad to renew their vocal acti- 
vities.” 

—Grorce B. Nevin. 
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Advertising is a legitimate means to 
an end; not a magic wand, nor a get-rich- 
quick game, nor even a well-baited hook 
and line for catching stray dollars. To 
get values from advertising the investor 
must have something the public wants; 
all the advertising in the world won’t in- 
duce a wise man to part with his money, 
though it may catch a few unwise. It 
is not the unwise who build a solid busi- 
ness. It is not to praise and magnify, 
alias misrepresent, but to present, simply 
and honestly. Such advertising even- 
tually builds where the other kind de- 
stroys. We know of no advertising yet 
that made money out of the organ 
world without having values to exchange 
for the organ world’s dollars. 


It takes time to prepare a manuscript 
for print or to put through a news item. 
This magazine, if it is to be printed in 
something above newspaper style, must 
go to press almost a month in advance 
of its date of issue. It is our hope to 
have it in the hands of the San Francisco 
subscriber the same day it reaches the 
New York reader,—the first day of the 
month. Eventually we shall succeed in 
bringing ourselves, our contributors, our 
advertisers, and our readers to schedule 
time, and THe American Orcanist will 
come as regularly and as promptly as 
each succeeding calendar leaf. 


The mailing list of the Magazine and 
of the Guild has heretofore been man- 
aged by the Guild Office. The stencils 
used were owned by the Guild but have 
not given as reliable service as is desired 
for the Magazine; for 1919 an inde- 
pendent set of metal address-plates will 
be made by and for THe AMERICAN Or- 
GANIST as rapidly as possible, but until 
that is accomplished the members should 
address the Guild office in regard to their 
mailings. When THe American Or- 
GANIstT’s stencils are ready for use the 
member will readily recognize them in 
entirely different type from that now 
being used. 


Conditions are changing in the organ 
world. We sent regular quarterly bills 
to fifty professional organists and re- 
ceived eight payments by return mail, 











four more following twenty-four hours 
later. That is a wholesome sign. When 
professional people can be also capable 
business men it is an encouraging token 
of the growing respect and confidence 
they can command. How often do you 
read through our list of Professional 
Cards? These are the men and women 
who are broadening their own lives, and 
ours ; they are the ones who are actively 
interested in the organ profession at 
large, and are helping to pay its bills. 





The organ Industries do not fall be- 
hind in promptness. It inspires confi- 
dence when business houses pay their 
bills as promptly as they like theirs paid, 
and it inspires even greater confidence 
when the organ industries in times like 
these continue their interest in the organ 
profession and give their loyal support 
to the educational medium that caters 
only to the reader’s interests. The 
reader can show his appreciation in no 
way better than to familiarize himself 
with the names and specialties of these 
firms. There will sooner or later come 
a reconstruction day when we can do 
our duty by them as they are doing theirs 
by us. 





The American Guild of Organists 
whom this magazine has endeavored to 
serve loyally and truly, is, as all other 
such institutions, facing a trying year in 
its history ; a year made extremely severe 
by its constant and growing burdens. 
These burdens can manifestly not de- 
crease till the menace to Civilization is 
completely blotted from the face of a 
struggling universe, and until that time 
the loyalty and promptness of the indi- 
vidual in his discharge of his member- 
ship duties will be more than ever appre- 
ciated, and more than ever effective to 
stem the tide that would otherwise 
sweep Civilization itself into the discard. 
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(Reprinting from these “ Reviews” restricted to respective publishers) 





MARCUS H. CARROL 
(Bos. Mus. Co.) 


Credo in E (20c.) 





A work of exceptional merit; strong, 
virile, modern enough to be far removed 
from the commonplace, but not too 
modern to be musical. The organ ac- 
companiment—which should have been 
engraved on three staves, instead of 
hampered on two—is an integral part of 
the Credo, forming an independent back- 
ground to the adroitly used unison pas- 
sages and emphasizing in a very real 
way the strong faith expressed in the 
text. Nothing could be more emphatic 
than the opening bars of the organ part, 
an essential characteristic pervading the 


entire accompaniment. Special effects 
are derived from the skips in the vocal 
parts from the unison to the octave pas- 
sages. A beautifully effective soprano 
solo—not beautiful from purely mu- 
sical qualities, but beautiful for its effec- 
tive atmosphere—leads into a short un- 
accompanied quartet—a bit of writing 


pearance of the Dresden Amen is a stroke 
of genius, as it is first allotted to the low 
voices and then to the soprani and con- 


tralti. The text at this point adds double 
artistry. The unison theme, with its 
strong organ accompaniment, returns to 
bring the Credo to a climactic close. 
Altogether this Credo in E is one of the 
very best; it may well be styled an art 
work, and is worthy not only of pres- 
entation by every choir capable of 
doing it justice, but also of very close 
study by every student of modern com- 


(1) 
Magnificat in E 


position. 








soul doth mag-ni-fy the 


My 





and omy = spir- it 











i Ss Coco comers 


soul doth mag-ni-fy the Lord, 
————$—==— —_—_—_——_ 
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An excellent setting, true to the text 
at all times—even becoming occasion- 
ally dramatic in its effectiveness—for 
mixed chorus with soprano obbligato. 
Mass unisons are used with telling effect 
and also selective unisons, as in the 
low registers of soprani and contralti. 
The part-writing is masterly and mu- 
sical at all times; there is a modernity 


ty Pt 


mem-Dring His mer. cy. hath__ “holp-en His 
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about Carroll’s writing that always stays 
within the limits of the musical and 
avoids the finatical stretching after im- 
possible effects for the sake of ugliness. 
The accompaniment, outside of being 
robbed of its rightful third staff, is an 
excellent embellishment that stays in its 
proper realms. (1) 


Nunc Dimittis in E 











, now lettest ThouThy ser.vant de. 


A MUSICIANLY, masterly setting with 
an organ accompaniment written in full, 
as it should be, affording a beautiful 
atmosphere to the voices, which, again, 
are used occasionally in the unison with 
good effect. Mr. Carroll seems to have 


_pp sempre sotto voc 


Sa SSeS =ra SSS SS 


For mineeyes have aeaevay sal - - tion, which Thou hast prepard before the 
2== solto voc 


== SS aaa 


For mineeyeshave seen Thy sal - va-tion,_ which Thou hast prepard before the 
ze sempre sotto voce 


a 


For mineeyes haveseenThy sal - va-tion,_ whichThouwhast canines 


2 crane 


"word. For mineeyeshave seen Thy sal - va-tion, which Thou hast prepar'd before the 
Ch.mgp (Clarinet) [The melody must stand out clearly] 




















a penchant for unison passages; but they 
are always effective and never spring 
from any desire to avoid the labor of 
part writing, nor from paucity of ideas. 
(1) 

Tues three works of Marcus H. Car- 
roll, together with a Benedictus in E, 
published by the H. W. Gray Co., which 
is also excellent music, though not quite 
on a par with the Magnificat, and quite 
far removed from the exceptional Credo, 
deserve the attention of every choir- 


master of sufficient resources to present 


The music is not very difficult 


them. 
from the singers’ viewpoint, though it 
demands the close study of the choir- 
master—and repays him a hundredfold. 
It seems a pity that Mr. Carroll is only 
a minister, when he might become in- 
ternationally famous as a composer of 
pure Church Music—such a composer is 
much more sorely needed to-day than a 
minister, and would fill a much greater 
sphere of eternal usefulness in the re- 


(1) 


ligious world. 
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L. A. COERNE 
Inner Vision 


(Ditson) 
(50c) 





Out of the ordinary in texture and 
tone, slightly modern and very organ- 
istic; developed on two themes which 
recur alternately and displace the ordi- 
nary ternary form. The work grows in 
interest at each hearing, and requires 


but very little technic and only an aver- 
(3) 


(Gray) 
(50c.) 


age organ for its interpretation. 





PAUL HELD 
Hymnus 





THREE important compositions for 
organ by a new writer,-in the St. Cecilia 
Series of the H. W. Gray Co., built 
upon one theme each. The Hymnus is 
written in strict organ style, fugato; on 
broad lines, and a genuine organ diapa- 


(5) 


Prayer for Peace 


son number. 





(50c.) 





Tuts is no pacifist hymn; beginning 


with a pleading petition, it runs the 








gamut of all the emotions; it sobs 


broken-heartedly; it rages passionately 


against the wrong; clamoring, it beats 
at the very gates of heaven for redress; 
then dies away in low sighing strains. 
Throughout all its changing moods it re- 


iF 
Patempo 


Diap. 


mains virile; nor is it vitiated by aban- 
donment to hopelessness. It is subtly 
pervaded by faith—the suggestion of 
hidden Power and the unseen Eternal 
expressed in its motto, “All that is 
transitory is only a symbol,” The treat- 
ment is orchestral and calls for employ- 
ment of all the resources of the modern 
organ. (5) 





Preghiera (50c) 





7 


CoNsTRUCTED on the same lines as 
the Prayer for Peace, without, perhaps, 
quite its vital quality and emotional im- 
pressiveness. Orchestral in character, 


—<== >> 
accel. 


it works up to a fine climax in the mid- 
dle, then dies down’ to a quiet close. 
Organists will welcome these composi- 
tions, which are of such dignity and 
seriousness that they may be used in 
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Church, yet so orchestral and rich in 
color that they furnish interesting re- 





cital numbers. (5) 
C. H. WHITTIER (Thompson) 
Jubilate in D (75c.) 








SIMPLE, comparatively brilliant, and 
within easy reach of every organist. 
Besides it is well written and sustains 
interest to the end. The middle section 
is composed of smoothly flowing dia- 
tonic harmonies in great contrast to the 
vigorous brilliancy of the first theme, 
but written with the hand of a musician. 


(2) 


HISTORICAL RECITALS(Schirmer) 
Bach selections ($2.00) 








Tuis second Volume of the Bonnet 
Historical-Recitals is ‘devoted entirely 
to Bach: 6 Choral Preludes, Pastorale, 
D minor Sonata, Passacaglia, and 5 Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, including the Great 
and Little G minors, the D major and 
minor, and the G major. Such a col- 
lection makes a volume of rare con- 
venience for the traveling recitalist. 
Mr. Bonnet has added notes on the 
Chorals which make their intelligent 
rendition easier to the average organist 
and their appreciation keener to the 
musician. Very wisely he includes ex- 
plicit illustrations as to the execution of 
the various “ornaments.” Of the 
Sonatas he says: “While there is noth- 
ing in organ literature more difficult of 
execution than these Sonatas, it must 
be added that they are full of musical 
charm and poetry.” For an artist who 
has attained such superb technical pre- 
cision as Mr. Bonnet to make that state- 
ment shows conclusively that the diffi- 
culty of organ technic is not a super- 
abundance of notes or interwoven 
themes, but the complete independence 
demanded in trio playing. Registration 


is largely left to the discretion of the 
player, for certainly no American organ- 
ists will be content to play the music of 
Bach with “8’, 4’, 2” Reeds and Mix- 
tures,” as specified so often. The en- 
graving is excellent and quite up to the 
Schirmer standard, and the paper is of 
the soft tone that does not throw a glare 
under strong light. Altogether this col- 
lection of Bach, in spite of the number 
already on the market, is a welcome ad- 
dition because of the character of the 
selections and the style of their pre- 
sentation, not to mention their place in 
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